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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

This is Part I of the textbook used for the Historical and 
Economic Survey, as taught in many languages for students 
from Asia, Africa and Latin America at Patrice Lumumba 
Friendship University. 

The subject is the history of the development of human 
society. The topics discussed include the nature of this 
development, which is a historical transition from one socio¬ 
economic formation to the next, more progressive formation; 
an analysis is given of the level of the productive forces, the 
distinctive features of socio-economic relations, political 
institutions and ideological phenomena characteristic of the 
primitive-communal system, the slave and feudal systems, 
capitalism and its final stage-imperialism, the communist 
formation and its primary phase-socialism. There is a detailed 
review of the full-scale construction of a communist society 
in the Soviet Union, the development of the world socialist 
system, the strengthening of the international revolutionary 
movement of the working class, the growth of the national 
liberation movement and the peoples' fight for peace. 

Part I, which embraces the pre-capitalist formations, was 
written by D. K. Mitropolsky, Docent, Y. A. Zubritsky, Docent, 
and V. L. Kerov, Candidate of History. 
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Chapter 1 

THE FORMATION OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 

The Biological Relationship Between Man and the Animal 

World 

In the 19th century archeologists discovered the remains 
of extinct, highly developed primates called Dryopithecinae, 
or tree apes. Charles Darwin, the great English naturalist, and 
his followers analysed the evolution of the animal world over 
the course of many centuries and used these discoveries to 
scientifically prove the biological relationship between man 
and the animal world, as well as man's evolution from the 
highly developed tossil apes. The proof of this theory was to 
be found in the data provided by anatomy, embryology, 
paleontology and, specifically, by the basic similarity of skel¬ 
etal structure, brain development and the composition of the 
blood of modern man and the anthropoid apes. The develop¬ 
ment of modem science has proved the validity of this mate¬ 
rialist theory magnificently. 

The Anthropoid Apes, Ancestors of Man 

Approximately thirty million years ago herds of higher 
apes called Parapithecinae, the ancestors of the gibbon, 
orang-utang and the now-extinct Dryopithecus, inhabited the 
forests of tropical countries. 

The Dryopithecinae were the common ancestors of man 
and the present man-apes, the gorilla and the chimpanzee. 
Later, archeologists discovered a great many remains of 
various extinct anthropoid apes which stand midway in their 
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development between the Dryopithecus and man. Such 
discoveries were made in most parts of.the world: in Europe, 
Asia (India and Soviet Georgia) and in South Africa. 

As a result of a careful study of the remains of these fossil 
anthropoids and an analysis of the natural conditions in 
which they lived, scientists can now chart the major stages 
in the evolution of man's ancestors. In climbing trees, the 
large anthropoid apes often assumed a vertical position, the 
bone structure of their wrists gradually became accustomed 
to grasping movements. Later, in areas where the forests 
began to thin out, these herds of anthropoid apes were forced 
to come down from the trees and change over to a new way 
of life on the ground. The habit of assuming a vertical posi¬ 
tion made it possible for them to walk in an upright position 
and to use their hands for picking up and gathering food, 
for defending themselves, striking an enemy, etc. 

The remains of anthropoid apes who inhabited the forest- 
steppe and semi-deserts of South Africa belong to this period. 
Their bone structure indicates that, as a rule, they walked 
on their hind legs, i.e., in a vertical position. Their hands 
had a thumb which was placed in opposition to their other 
fingers and, unlike the thumb of the majority of modern 
anthropoid apes, was relatively large. This testifies to the 
fact that these fossil apes could perform grasping movements 
beyond the ability of modern apes. One of the important 
biological features of the ancient anthropoid apes was their 
skull structure, related to the vertical position of their bodies. 
In the future this was to facilitate the rapid development of 
their skull and brain. 

According to modern science, man's ancestors evolved 
from the ancient apes who inhabited, most probably, a large 
territory encompassing Africa, Southern Europe, South-East 
and South Asia. Archeologists have discovered not only the 
remains of anthropoid apes in these areas, but the bones of 
fossil man himself (Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus and others). 
The territory of what is now the Soviet Transcaucasia is in¬ 
cluded in this region. Australia is not, since it was isolated 
from the rest of the Earth's land surface before the evolution 
of the higher mammals. The absence of any remains of man's 
ancestors or primitive man in the northern regions of Asia 
and Europe prove that these regions were not man's birth¬ 
place, either. 
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Thus, at the end of Tertiary Period, more than 1,500,000 
years ago, the progressive evolution of the animal world 
brought about the most important event in the history of life 
on Earth: as a result of a lengthy process of development, 
man's closest ancestors emerged. Man had evolved biologi¬ 
cally as a result of the natural, objective laws of evolution. 

THE ROLE OF LABOUR IN THE FORMATION 
OF THE HUMAN BEING 

Man’s Primitive Ancestors at Work 

In discussing the question of man's origin, one cannot limit 
oneself to biological development alone, for it cannot explain 
the essence of the transition from an animal ancestor to 
primitive man. Engels discovered the qualitative change that 
took place in the process of evolution of the animal world 
as man came into being. He first noted the fact that what 
places man above the animal world is his socially-useful 
labour, performed with the aid of tools he has fashioned 
himself. 

This quality of man, which played a decisive role in his 
development, did not evolve spontaneously, but was the result 
of a lengthy natural process over a period of many centuries. 
The advantages the vertical body position provided and two 
well-developed forelimbs made it possible for the ancient 
anthropoid apes to make use of such objects as stones, bones, 
etc., more and more frequently in defending themselves from 
their terrible enemies, in hunting and searching for food. As 
the diggings have shown, man's primitive ancestors hunted 
small animals and killed them with heavy objects, using 
stones to crack the shells of turtles and crabs. 

The systematic use of natural tools eventually caused 
man's ancestors to try to adapt objects at hand to their needs 
and, later, to fashion tools for various tasks, to approach 
conscious labour. In the process of their labours, these fossil 
men transformed objects found in nature into implements 
which served their needs. 

The fashioning of even the most simple tools distinguishes 
man from the animal world, for no animal is capable of 
conscious activity, no animal can fashion even the simplest 
tool. The transition from using tools found in nature (sticks 
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and stones) to the conscious fashioning of tools is the greatest 
leap in natural development and marks the transition from 
anthropoid ape to man. 

As a result of natural development, man's ancestors 
acquired the ability to work; labour, in turn, influenced the 
development of man, and his biological development as well. 
As a result of man's useful labour a distinction arose in the 
functioning of his fore and hind limbs. His forelimbs special¬ 
ised in functions of labour, acquiring skill, dexterity and co¬ 
ordination. Labour stabilised man's erect posture and helped 
in the development of his other body organs. 


THOUGHT AND SPEECH 

The Role of Labour in the Development of Thought 

The use of natural tools made it possible for the ancient 
anthropoid apes to add the meat of small animals, lizards 
and crabs as well as the meat of large animals they sometimes 
hunted to their former diet of vegetable foods and birds' eggs. 
This constant diet of meat supplied the body and especially 
the brain with a large amount of protein and other necessary 
nutrients, thus aiding in the rapid perfection of the organism 
as a whole. Primitive man's labour was gradually being 
transformed from an instinctive action into conscious action. 

As a result of centuries of accumulating impressions of 
his surroundings and his accumulation of various skills, man's 
brain began to generalise phenomena, to associate them in a 
logical chain of thought. Man began to foresee the results of 
his actions, to have cognizance of the surrounding world. In 
the process of labour and his active influence on nature, man's 
entire body developed, his mind became enriched. 

The further development of labour not only perfected the 
hands' delicate work, but improved man's mind, his ability 
to work purposefully and consciously. 

Man's mind, as the great Russian physiologists I. M. Se- 
chenov and I. P. Pavlov have established, has its basis in the 
physiological processes which take place within the human 
brain. Lacking a material brain and the physiological proc¬ 
esses that take place within it, even the simplest forms of 
human thought are impossible. 
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The Development of Speech 

Articulate human speech evolved in the processes of labour. 
Human thought and consciousness have the quality of abstract 
thinking, i.e., a generalised reflection of reality in concepts, 
expressed in words. 

This capacity for abstract thought made it possible to 
express an idea, a sum of impressions in words, and with their 
aid man could inform other human beings of his impressions. 
However, this ability to communicate his thoughts to another 
human being through the aid of words was insufficient to 
stimulate speech. What was lacking was the necessity to 
communicate one's thoughts to another. This necessity arose 
and developed in the process of man's conscious labour. 

Labour was always a social activity. The work of a single 
human being was an integral part of the life of the human 
community. The unity of a commune of human beings in 
productive labour resulted in the fact that the individual in 
his mind, thoughts and actions regarded himself as a member 
of the commune, as subservient to it. That is why in the 
process of collective labour people felt the need to com¬ 
municate with each other, to speak to each other. 

In the beginning, various shouts and cries used in the 
process of labour and arising from various actions were the 
sole means of communication. These cries gradually became 
established and remembered. This, in turn, brought about a 
change in the corresponding human organs. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the pressing need to communicate in the process 
of common labour, the undeveloped throat was gradually 
transformed into an organ capable of producing articulate 
sounds. Thus, as a result of collective labour over a great 
period of time, articulate speech gradually evolved as a 
means of exchanging thoughts, as a means of human associa¬ 
tion. Speech was of tremendous significance in the further 
development of society, since it helped to unite man's efforts 
in labour as well as in organising collective labour; speech 
made it possible for man to retain and pass on to coming 
generations his labour experience. 

Since the history of primitive society is a history of small, 
isolated human communities, the language of each such com¬ 
munity developed independently and was unlike the language 
of other communities. 





Chapter 2 

MATERIAL PRODUCTION 


THE ROLE OF THE PRODUCTION OF MATERIAL VALUES IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY 

Man's conscious labour and his first tools marked the 
beginning of the establishment of human society. Human 
beings embarked upon an entirely new way of life, unlike 
the life led by animals. Animals can only make use of those 
benefits which nature provides for them. Labour freed man 
from this complete dependence upon nature. With the aid 
of his new tools man was able to glean benefits from nature 
that were formerly inaccessible to him, he was also able to 
change these natural benefits, making them more useful to 
himself. Tools of stone and wood made it possible for prim¬ 
itive man to considerably extend his use of material values. 
Man began to kill large, strong animals and thus added 
quantities of nourishing meat products to his diet. He learned 
to work the skins of animals and used them to protect his 
body from the cold. Man used his tools to build shelters. The 
production of material values became the basis of life in 
human society. 

As production developed and man increased his active 
influence on nature, he found that he could fulfil his needs 
more readily through the material values he himself created. 

The Role of Geographical Environment in the 
Development of Society 

Geographical environment is of great importance in the 
development of society. Nature provides man with raw 
materials for sustaining his life and activity and is the arena 
in which the life of society unfolds. The geographical environ- 
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ment includes man's natural surroundings: the climate and 
soil, rivers and seas, flora and fauna, topography, natural 
deposits, etc., and is a necessary condition of man's labour 
activity. If there is no interaction with nature, in which battle 
man gains the means of existence, no human labour activity 
is possible. 

The geographical environment can exert an influence of 
two kinds on the development of society: favourable natural 
conditions (the existence of forests, rivers, a healthy climate, 
etc.) stimulate the development of society, while unfavour¬ 
able conditions have a negative effect on social development. 
However, it would be wrong to say that the development of 
society is determined by geographical environment as a whole 
or by any of its component elements: the climate, presence 
of rivers, etc. All changes in geographical environment are 
extremely protracted. During the entire history of the human 
race the geographical environment has undergone an insignif¬ 
icant change, while humanity has, during the same period 
of time, traversed a tremendous road, progressing from a 
primitive-communal system to the building of a communist 
society in the Soviet Union and a socialist society in the other 
socialist countries. 

Neighbouring countries with similar geographical condi¬ 
tions are sometimes at very different stages of development. 
At the dawn of human society, when man was all but helpless 
in the face of nature, the influence of the geographical 
environment on the development of society was much greater. 
As productive forces developed, man made nature serve him 
ever more often, and the influence of the geographical 
environment on the development of society lessened. 

Production changes the very concept of geographical 
environment, including some natural elements and excluding 
others. Under the primitive-communal system such elements 
of the geographical environment as the animal and vegetable 
world, which man used as a natural source of material values, 
had a considerable influence on the life of society. In 
developing agriculture and animal husbandry man created a 
flora and fauna which, to a great extent, was independent of 
its geographical environment but was completely dependent 
upon human labour. The development of production lessened 
the significance of the climate, topography, rivers and geo¬ 
graphical environment as a whole, since man learned to cope 
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with these phenomena. Today man has learned to live and 
work in all climates. His technical achievements have made 
it possible for him to overcome the barriers created by 
nature. 

Man uses such elements of the geographical environment 
as natural deposits and power resources for his own needs. 
However, only the development of production made this 
possible. 

Growth of Population and the Development of Society 

The existence of society and the production of material 
values are impossible unless there is a constant propa¬ 
gation of the human race. From this point of view the 
population, its growth and density are a natural condition 
of the material life of society, with a definite influence upon 
its development. Thus, in sparsely populated areas the 
development of society may be retarded, due to the difficulties 
in establishing economic ties among the people, while the 
development of production may lag, because the dissemina¬ 
tion of production experience and skills is very slow. Finally, 
a low density of population can slow down the development 
of society, because there will simply not be enough people 
to counteract the forces of nature. Thus, it was impossible to 
build irrigation systems and use the power of rivers for 
producing material values for society in sparsely populated 
areas, since the labour force was insufficient. However, it 
does not follow that density of population determines the 
level of development of a given society. There are many 
countries with more or less equal populations and a similar 
figure for density of population but which are at different 
levels of development. There are countries with a lower 
density of population which in economic and social develop¬ 
ment are ahead of countries with a higher density of popula¬ 
tion. Thus, the density of population is lower in the Soviet 
Union than in several countries of Western Europe, though 
the U.S.S.R. is farther ahead in its development. 

The influence of growth and density of population differ 
at various stages of social development. Under the primitive- 
communal system, when human society was emerging, when 
man was helpless in the face of nature and production was, 
to a great extent, dependent upon the simple co-operation 
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of the producers, when the productive skills and experience 
of primitive man were still negligible and the exchange of 
skills and experience played a tremendous role in the devel¬ 
opment of production, the density and growth of population 
were comparatively more important to the evolution of society. 
During successive stages in the history of mankind the 
density and growth of population became less important to 
social development and merely created the necessary condi¬ 
tions for a given rate of growth in the production of material 
values. In turn, the development of society and the produc¬ 
tion of material values actively influence the density and 
growth of population. 

The Production of Material Values Is the Basis 
of Human Society 

The existence and development of human society is 
determined by the production of material values. The produc¬ 
tion of material values is not stationary, it grows, develops 
and is perfected constantly. In order to exist, mankind must 
constantly produce material values in ever-increasing quan¬ 
tities. The development of production is an objective neces¬ 
sity, independent of the will or desire of people, it is a law 
of social existence. It is motivated, first and foremost, by 
mankind's constantly growing needs and the constantly 
growing population of our planet. Having risen above the 
animal world, man continues his development both quanti¬ 
tatively and qualitatively, and in order that this development 
continue, he must have ever more material values. 


THE PRODUCTION OF MATERIAL VALUES 

The Productive Forces of Society 

In order to produce material values, there must exist the 
material upon which man brings his influence to bear and 
the means, namely, the instruments of labour. 

The means of labour and the objects of labour together 
comprise the means of production. However, the objects of 
labour and the means of labour in themselves do not provide 
material values. 










Labour power is the active element in the production 
process. This is man's ability to work, his physical and 
spiritual strength, his knowledge and skills, which combine 
to make him capable of producing material values. Labour 
power creates and sets into motion the means of production. 

Thus, the productive forces of society represent a unity 
of the means of production created by society and, first and 
foremost, the instruments of labour, and people who put them 
into motion and realise the production of material values. 
The working masses are the main, decisive productive force. 
Lacking them, the means of production are dead. 

Man's tools are constantly being perfected in the process 
of labour, thus making him less and less dependent upon 
the forces of nature, thus establishing his supremacy and 
power over nature. The constant and progressive develop¬ 
ment of the instruments of labour is the basic, most impor¬ 
tant factor in the development of human society. The level 
of development of man's tools determines the degree of his 
supremacy over the forces of nature. 

The production of material values begins with a change 
in the productive forces and, primarily, with a change in 
the instruments of labour. The various economic epochs in 
the history of mankind are determined by the mode of pro¬ 
duction, by the type of tools used. 

That is why, in order to understand the historical and 
economic development of human society, it is necessary to 
first examine the decisive factor, the development of the pro¬ 
duction of material values, the development of man's tools. 

Production Relations 

Human beings cannot accomplish the entire, complex pro¬ 
duction process single-handedly. No single person can pro¬ 
duce all the vital necessities of life without the aid and par¬ 
ticipation of other human beings. No single human being 
could have ever withstood the forces of nature, he would 
have perished in the unequal battle. Human beings can only 
produce material values by joining forces in communities, 
in society, by using the experience and skills of former gen¬ 
erations. That is why labour can only be of a social nature. 

In order to understand the historical and economic develop¬ 
ment of mankind, it is insufficient to limit one's study to 










the development of productive forces, one must also study 
the social ties and relations into which people enter to pro¬ 
duce material values and to establish a mutual exchange of 
activity. The social relations of people in the production 
process comprise production relations, an integral part of 
material production. 

Production relations also determine the system of distri¬ 
bution of the fruits of production in society. This distribu¬ 
tion binds production and consumption and is dependent 
upon the owner of the means of production. Production rela¬ 
tions do not depend upon the will of people, since people 
are not free in the choice of productive forces. Each succes¬ 
sive generation is born into a definite stage of development 
of the productive forces and must obey the laws of develop¬ 
ment of the corresponding mode of production until this mode 
has outlived itself in the course of the further evolution of the 
productive forces. 

The productive forces and the corresponding production 
relations, taken together, comprise a historically defined mode 
of production which forms the material basis of society. The 
mode of production of material values plays a determining 
role in the evolution of society, and each stage of social 
development is characterised by a given mode of production. 
Since the mode of production of material values is the ma¬ 
terial basis of society, the history of society must be viewed 
as the history of the development and changes in mode of 
production, while in studying a definite period of social devel¬ 
opment it is also necessary to study the laws and law-governed 
processes of the corresponding mode of production. 
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Chapter 3 

THE EVOLUTION OF MAN AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PRIMITIVE-COMMUNAL SYSTEM 


THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES DURING THE FORMATION 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY 

The progressive development of mankind was determined 
by the further advance of the productive forces and, prima¬ 
rily, by the perfection of the instruments of labour. 

The remains of tools of fossil man were discovered in 
China, India, Ceylon, Burma, Algeria, Kenya, Uganda, Tan¬ 
ganyika and other regions of South Africa and Europe. 

In the U.S.S.R. the remains of fossil man and his tools 
were discovered in Armenia, the Crimea, along the Black Sea 
Coast of the Caucasus, in Central Asia and along the Dnies¬ 
ter River. 

Primitive Man 

Primitive man was quite unlike modern man. He had a 
low, slanting forehead. His eyes were hidden beneath heavy 
protruding brows. His lower jaw was very prominent. He 
walked on bent legs, with his body pitched foreward. But 
still, the earliest representatives of the human race were 
unlike their animal ancestors: they walked upright, their 
cranial capacity was steadily increasing, nearing that of 
modern man. Fossil man was quite helpless in the face of 
nature, his way of life differed little from that of animals. But 
as his tools became perfected and his productive forces devel¬ 
oped, he began to gain his first small victories over nature. 

Man’s Tools Change 

Beginning with the 700th millennium B.C., man began to 
fashion his first tools from stone. Later, he cracked and 
crushed stones to make his first crude stone implements with 
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a cutting edge. Besides these primitive stone tools he also 
fashioned wooden tools such as sticks with sharpened tips, 
clubs, etc. From now on man consistently improved his tools 
to fit his purposes. He would sharpen both sides of a stone 
to make a chopper, a large universal tool with which he 
could chop, cut, strike an enemy and even dig. Such tools 
were made and used by a type of fossil man close in develop¬ 
ment to the Pithecanthropus. At this stage, the invention of 
the chopper was man’s greatest achievement. 

The next stage in man's evolution and in the development 
of the production of material values took place 500,000 to 
300,000 years ago, when the first sharp oval choppers, 
chipped from all sides, came into use as did basically new 
tools especially fashioned for striking, cutting, digging, etc. In 
order to fashion the various scrapers, spears and other tools, 
man had to be skilled enough to strike the stone he was 
working on with great accuracy. This proves that in the 
process of production the human organism evolved and its 
co-ordination was perfected. 

The introduction of new tools brought about a change in 
primitive man's entire way of life. With the aid of these new 
tools he could hunt such large animals as elephants, rhinoc¬ 
eroses, buffalo, stags and horses. Now he could extract more 
food from the same area than formerly, and this made it pos¬ 
sible for him to remain in a given area for a longer period 
of time. Primitive man began to set up temporary camps in 
places conducive to hunting: near lakes and rivers, along 
animal paths and the edges of forests, using caves for shelter. 

The Use of Fire 

By this time man had learned to use fire as a source of 
heat, as a means of combating wild beasts, as a means of 
preparing animal and vegetable food and in making some 
of his tools. Fire was used in working stone, in charring the 
tips of sticks to make them more durable. 

The discovery of various means of producing fire artificial¬ 
ly was of great importance in man's further development and 
in his fight against the harsh climate. While making his tools, 
man noticed that when one stone was struck against another 
it produced sparks, and when two sticks were rubbed togeth¬ 
er they produced heat. By using these physical phenomena 
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m order to produce fire, primitive man won his first victory 
over the forces of nature, making them come to his aid in his 
struggle for survival. 

Food that was cooked was more nourishing and more easy 
to digest, it also extended the use of the products available to 
primitive man. This, together with the process of labour 
itself, was conducive to man's further biological development. 

Ice-Age Tools 

One hundred thousand years ago mankind entered a new 
stage of development. At this time the climate of the Northern 
Hemisphere changed drastically. Glaciers from the north 
began moving southward. The greater part of Europe was 
covered by ice. In the warmer countries the rains began. The 
present-day Sahara Desert was once an area covered with 
lakes, rivers and grassy plains interspersed with dense trop¬ 
ical forests. All heat-loving plants and animals either died 
out or migrated to the tropics. These animals were supplanted 
by new types, such as the mammoth, the reindeer, the polar 
fox, etc. But primitive man survived and continued to develop 
through his ability to work. The remains of Neanderthal Man, 
who lived during this time, were found in Europe (Germany, 
Spain, Belgium, Yugoslavia, France and Italy), Asia (Pakis¬ 
tan, Iraq, Java and other regions). South Africa and the So¬ 
viet Union (in the Crimea and Central Asia). 

The progress of society was determined by the further devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces. Man's tools became still 
more diverse and specialised. As before, his basic tools were 
made of stone, but they were being constantly perfected. 
The cutting edges were specially sharpened; there were now 
flint daggers, arrowheads, scrapers for working hides, etc. 
The perfection of these tools brought about the development 
of new skills and increased productive experience. 

The use of more perfect tools spurred the development of 
hunting, which now became primitive man's major occupa¬ 
tion. Hunting was done in groups, hunting parties were 
organised to trap large animals, to force them into swamps, 
etc. Now man remained for a longer period of time on good 
hunting grounds where he sought shelter not only in the nat¬ 
ural caves he found, but in the simplest structures he himself 
constructed to protect himself from the elements. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MAN 


Cro-Magnon Man 

In the 14th-llth centuries B.C. a type of human being close¬ 
ly related in body structure and features to modern man 
appeared. This type of man is known as Cro-Magnon Man. 

Cro-Magnon Man developed as a result of the further evo¬ 
lution of mankind, arising from the common labour activity 
of many generations. Gradually, an organism evolved which 
was better adapted to collective labour, thinking and articulate 
speech. From then on the evolution of man continued accord¬ 
ing to social laws characteristic of human society alone. 

Cro-Magnon Man inhabited Western and Eastern Europe, 
including the Russian Plateau, the South of Europe, North 
Africa, Asia Minor and Central Asia, the Caucasus, India, 
Equatorial and South Africa, East, North-East and South-East 
Asia, Siberia and Northern China. 

In comparison with Neanderthal Man, Cro-Magnon Man 
had more perfect tools. lie had learned to make many spe¬ 
cialised stone and bone tools, as the various scrapers and 
cutters with which he could cut wood, work bone and horns 
and fashion the objects he needed. The first spears with bone 
tips, harpoons and javelins appeared. The javelift lengthened 
the swing of man's arm, increased the pov/er of its thrust 
and the distance of the spear's flight. 

The developing productive forces made it possible for man 
to remain ever longer in the same place. The first large set¬ 
tlements with large common houses were built at this time. 

The Appearance of Races 

The human races began to form simultaneously with the 
evolution of modern man. Races consisted of types of peo¬ 
ple who differed from each other in appearance, in the colour 
of their skins, the shape of their noses and lips and the tex¬ 
ture of their hair. Racial distinctions resulted from various 
natural conditions within a human society split into isolated 
groups and appeared at a time when modern man had basi¬ 
cally completed his evolution. They in no way influenced 
man's inner, biological structure or, moreover, his abilities 
or social and cultural development. 
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Bourgeois racist theories which claim that the various races 
are descended from different ancestors and are therefore une¬ 
qual and dissimilar and the various "theories" about lower 
and higher races are completely disproved by science and the 
history of human development. These anti-scientific "theo¬ 
ries" were invented and disseminated for the express purpose 
of justifying oppression and colonial slavery and in order 
to block the national liberation movement and the anti-colo¬ 
nial, anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Man Settles in New Regions 

The development of the productive forces was a positive 
factor in the growth of the human race. This, in turn, resulted 
in an excessive concentration of people on good hunting 
grounds, in regions where there were good pastures, fertile 
lands and rivers in which to fish. However, man could not 
remain in the same place for a long period of time and still 
feed himself and his family. That is why he had to search 
for new lands and settle there. This process continued through 
the constant splitting off of some members from the larger 
community to form their own small communities. This proc¬ 
ess of forming new communities helped man open up new 
lands. The settlers had their own new interests which differed 
from those of the former community and brought about a 
difference in customs, language, etc. This resettling promot¬ 
ed an exchange of skills and experience between the various 
communities and was of great significance in the further 
development of the productive forces. 

Cro-Magnon Man settled throughout Europe, Africa and 
Asia. Later (approximately 15,000 to 12,000 years ago), he 
began settling on the American continent, coming from Asia 
across the Bering Strait, which was then much more narrow 
than now and was covered by ice throughout the greater part 
of the year. It was at this time also that man first settled in 
Australia, migrating from South-East Asia across the 
Malayan Archipelago and the Sunda Islands. 

This isolation of the American Indians and the Australians 
from the greater part of humanity created very specific con¬ 
ditions under which they could not make use of the collec¬ 
tive experience of humanity. Nevertheless, though finding 


themselves in harsh natural surroundings and living in isola¬ 
tion from all other human groups, the first settlers in Amer¬ 
ica and Australia continued their development along the same 
basic lines as the rest of mankind. 


PRODUCTION RELATIONS DURING THE FORMATION OF THE 
PRIMITIVE-COMMUNAL SYSTEM 

The Primitive Human Herd 

Prior to the emergence of Neanderthal Man, human beings 
lived in large herd-like groups. The retention of this herd¬ 
like existence was predetermined by the extremely low level 
of the productive forces. Man, armed with the most primitive 
tools, could provide for his survival only through his asso¬ 
ciation with a large group of humans. Even in the gathering 
of grasses and fruits such a group was necessary to provide 
for mutual defence when wild beasts fell upon them. When 
man adopted hunting as his way of life, the joint efforts of 
the group of men and women guaranteed a greater measure 
of success in obtaining the means of subsistence. Labour was 
having an ever-increasing influence on the development of a 
communal way of life, while all production activity demanded 
that human beings band together. 

Only in a commune was it possible to retain and pass on 
skills and experience, the basis of production development, 
to future generations. 

The Natural Division of Labour 

The development of the productive forces and, primarily, 
the invention of such new tools as the spear and javelin, made 
it possible to divide the commune into groups for performing 
various tasks. No one group could satisfy the needs of all 
the other members in a given product and free the others 
for performing other tasks. Thus, a natural division of labour 
between man and woman took place. The men, who were phys¬ 
ically stronger and were not burdened by child-bearing or 
bringing up the young, became the hunters, supplying all the 
other members of the commune with meat and hides, while 
the women, old people and children became the gatherers. 




collecting various edible roots, fruits, berries, shellfish, etc.; 
they also fished and were in charge of the household and of 
tending the fire. The old men, who were the most experienced 
in the commune, were the ones who made the common 
tools. They were the living carriers of the experience and 
skills of generations; as such they commanded the respect 
of the commune, they were the leaders in hunting expedi¬ 
tions and other common tasks. Gradually, they became the 
leaders in all the affairs of the commune. Thus, the first natu¬ 
ral division of labour according to age and sex took place. 
This attested to a great leap in the development of society's 
productive forces. 

The specialisation of men as hunters and women as gather¬ 
ers and home-makers brought about a further rise in the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour, for it helped to store experience and 
skills and to develop specialised tools. This simple co-opera¬ 
tion in work made it possible for primitive man to undertake 
tasks he could never have accomplished alone. In time this 
simple co-operation was gradually replaced by a more pro¬ 
gressive form of co-operation based on the specialisation of 
various members of the commune in a single type of work. 
This was labour co-operation. 

The Formation of the Clan 

The development of the productive forces brought about 
a change in the organisation of human society. The primitive 
human herd was replaced by a more stable productive com¬ 
mune, the clan. The members of a clan were related through 
work done in common, the natural division of labour be¬ 
tween men and women and their common duties within the 
commune. 

The changes that took place in marriage relations and ties 
of kinship were of great significance to the further develop¬ 
ment of the clan. The primitive clan was smaller than the 
horde, because with the increase in productive forces there 
no longer existed a necessity of a constant union of a great 
number of people who worked together. However, there was 
still a need for a temporary grouping of clans into large 
tribes for trapping large animals, etc. 

This larger tribal commune presupposed the existence of 
a common language and, to some extent, a common way of 




life. The irregular sexual relations inherited from the animal 
herd and characteristic of the primitive human horde were 
now replaced by exogamy, the prohibition of marriage within 
the clan. This consolidated the ties between the clans, which 
were further strengthened by the traditions of endogamy, 
allowing marriages within the confines of a given tribe only. 

There arose objectively, independent of man's conscious¬ 
ness, the vital necessity to prohibit marriage between rela¬ 
tives. Marriage was still of a group nature, but there gradual¬ 
ly evolved taboos on sexual relations between parents and 
children and brothers and sisters in the mutual relations 
which existed between the men and women of a tribe. 

Thus, in the process of labour activity and as the pro¬ 
ductive forces and production relations developed, did society 
move farther and farther away from its original herd-like 
organisation, acquiring the form of a production organisation 
-the clan. 

Production Relations Within the Clan 

Production relations, both in the primitive herd and in 
the clan, basically corresponded to the level of society's pro¬ 
ductive forces. Primitive tools and a low level of development 
of the productive forces demanded that all members of the 
commune participate in the production of material values. 

Production relations were represented by people working 
together and for each other. All members of the commune 
produced material values and gave to society each according 
to his ability. 

Each group of people inhabited a given territory. The land 
and all its riches was the basic means of production and was 
used jointly, i.e., it belonged to the commune as a whole. 

Hunting and gathering, primitive man's mode of earning 
his livelihood, did not provide for any other type of land 
ownership than common ownership. The common ownership 
of the means of production was determined by the primitive 
level of the productive forces and demanded that all the 
productive forces of society be constantly directed towards 
producing the basic necessities of life. 

Primitive man's strength lay in his commune, in his com¬ 
mon labour. The common ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction established the basis of production relations under 
the primitive-communal system. 








The low level of development of the productive forces, the 
social character of labour and common ownership of the 
means of production determined the levelling system of dis¬ 
tributing material values in primitive society. All material 
values created through the collective labour of the members 
of society were distributed equally among the members of 
society. Any violation of this system of distribution would 
have meant the death of many members of society, as there 
was hardly enough food to satisfy their vital needs. All the 
members of the clan took an equal part in production and 
owned in common all the means and fruits of production. 
This determined the absence of any social or property inequal¬ 
ity or division of society into social groups. 

Primitive society was a classless society, a society without 
exploitation. 

The Basic Differences Between “Primitive Communism” 
and a Communist Society 

Sometimes primitive society is referred to as a primitive 
communist society, while primitive-communal production re¬ 
lations are called primitive communist relations and the sys¬ 
tem itself is called primitive communism. Primitive society 
can be termed communist only insofar as this society was 
completely devoid of any and all exploitation of man by man 
and there was no private property, but only common prop¬ 
erty, there was no division into classes and all men were 
equal. But primitive communism had extremely primitive 
productive forces, while the people themselves were at a very 
low stage of development. They were helpless in the face of 
the various natural phenomena. The material values pro¬ 
duced by society were barely sufficient to sustain, and often 
not even that, the life and propagation of society. 

In this respect the future communist society is in complete 
opposition to primitive communism. 

Communism is a classless social system with a common 
ownership of the means of production and the complete so¬ 
cial equality of all members of society; simultaneously with 
all-round development, the productive forces will advance on 
the basis of the continuous progress of science and technology, 
all the sources of social wealth will flow abundantly and the 
great principle "From each according to his ability, to each 







according to his needs" will be realised. Communism is a 
highly organised society of free and conscientious working 
people in which self-government and labour for the benefit 
of society will be established, becoming a vital necessity for 
all, a conscious necessity, and the abilities of each will be 
used with the greatest benefit to all. 

Matriarchy 

The development of the productive forces brought about 
a division of labour between man and woman. The invention 
of new tools of production made it no longer necessary for 
all the members of the clan to participate in each and every 
undertaking aimed at acquiring the means of subsistence- 
in hunting, gathering fruits and making various artifacts. Now 
some members of the clan could provide the necessary amount 
of a single product to satisfy the needs of all, freeing the 
others for other socially-useful work. Thus, the development 
of the productive forces so raised the productivity of labour 
that society could now divide its efforts in the production of 
the vital necessities. Now the men spent most of their time 
hunting, while the women made clothes and household uten¬ 
sils, gathered edible plants and sowed and prepared the food. 

Thus, the woman's household activity was a reliable, 
regular source of existence, while hunting, which was the 
domain of man, was often a matter of chance and could not 
consistently provide the clan with food. This determined 
woman's active role in the economic life of the clan and 
placed her in a position of leadership. 

The fact that the women worked either in the settlement 
itself or nearby was of great significance in establishing this 
system of clan organisation. Woman became the permanent 
mistress of the common house. 

The existence of group marriage, in which only the mother 
of a child was known, further strengthened woman’s role in 
the clan. The mother was considered the only ancestor of the 
clan, she was the mistress of the common house, the central 
figure about whom the members of the clan, all relatives on 
the maternal side, were grouped. All this resulted in strength¬ 
ening the social role and influence of the mother. Such a 
clan is known as a matriarchal clan, while this system and 
organisation of society is known as matriarchy. 










Chapter 4 

THE DEVELOPED STAGE OF THE PRIMITIVE- 
COMMUNAL SYSTEM 


IHE PRODUCTIVE FORCES OF THE DEVELOPED STAGE OF 
THE PRIMITIVE-COMMUNAL SYSTEM 

The Invention of New Tools 

The productive forces continued to develop in the 14th- 
13th millennia B.C. Stone tools were perfected. Man learned 
to polish and drill through stone and make relatively light, 
convenient knives, axes, spear tips and arrowheads. In fash¬ 
ioning his tools, man began to combine various materials. 
He learned to set sharp, pointed pieces of flint into wood and 
bone shafts, producing many new types of tool: flint axes, 
knives, daggers, spears and arrows with sharp flint tips and 
light wooden shafts. The greatest invention of this period 
was the bow and arrow. These were the most powerful, far- 
reaching weapons man had. Now he could slay his enemy 
or a beast of prey at a greater distance, and if his arrow 
missed its mark, he could send another one after it. The 
invention of the bow and arrow helped man in his fight 
against the forces of nature, the significance of hunting in the 
life of society increased greatly. Hunting gave man all he 
needed for survival: meat, clothing made of hides and leather 
and such raw materials as horn and bone for tools and 
weapons. 

The economic significance of fishing increased through the 
use of bone hooks, harpoons and nets. 

The use of new tools brought about a rise in the produc¬ 
tivity of labour. Man was producing a little more than was 
needed to satisfy his immediate needs. Now, after a success¬ 
ful hunt or catch, he could put away some of his bounty for 
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a rainy day. The invention of clay and wooden vessels made 
it possible for him to set stores away for longer periods of 
time; he could also cook his food in them, making it more 
digestable and considerably extending his sources of food. 

All this made it possible for human beings to remain in 
the same spot for longer periods of time. Man now began to 
build permanent houses of wood, gradually giving up his 
nomadic way of life and settling down. 

Agriculture 

The growth of the productivity of labour made it possible 
for man to undertake a new kind of production, one that de¬ 
manded time and care to produce results; this was agriculture 
and animal husbandry. This became possible when the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour reached a point where man was able to 
subsist for a long period of time on other produce and the 
stores he had laid away, while he waited for the grain to ripen 
and the cattle to multiply. 

However, the further development of production proceed¬ 
ed along different courses in various regions. 

At the dawn of civilisation tribes that lived in fertile regions 
gathered edible plants that made up the main part of their 
diet, gradually turning into sowers. By selecting the best 
plants and creating favourable soil conditions and, in some 
instances, even by crossing plants, man developed better 
strains. This gradual transition from gatherer to primitive 
tiller was made possible by the invention of special tools for 
tilling the earth: a stick sharpened with a flint knife and the 
point fired over coals and a hoe, as well as by the skills and 
experience accumulated through generations of gathering. 

Agriculture came into being when the women of the primi¬ 
tive tribes began sowing millet that was not choked by weeds. 
Rye, barley, wheat, etc., were among the first plants cultivat¬ 
ed by man. When man realised that plants grew better in 
earth that had been loosened by turning it over, he began to 
cultivate the soil with great care, first with sharpened sticks, 
later with a special tool, a hoe made of a long shaft with a 
sharp piece of flint attached to the end. He used a scythe for 
reaping. It consisted of a wooden frame with sharpened flint 
chips set into it. 

Later, agriculture became the chief means of existence for 
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the majority of tribes inhabiting Mesopotamia, the Nile Val¬ 
ley, Egypt, Palestine, Iran, the southern part of Central Asia, 
the southern Caspian area. Northern Iraq and, in the U.S.S.R., 
along the banks of the Dniester, the South Bug and the 
Dnieper. 

In primitive society man knew the use of the majority of 
agricultural crops we know today. In the beginning, the In¬ 
dian tribes of America were gatherers. As agriculture pro¬ 
gressed, they developed edible varieties of corn (maize) and 
potatoes from the wild-growing strains found in America. 

The change-over to agriculture made man less dependent 
upon nature, since a higher productivity of labour in agricul¬ 
ture made it possible to put away stores of products for future 
use. With the emergence of agriculture the scope of man's 
labour activity became greatly extended. Man acquired new 
skills and experience, he gained a deeper knowledge of the 
laws of nature and created new tools. 

Animal Husbandry 

At about the same time that primitive agriculture was de¬ 
veloping, primitive animal husbandry was evolving as well. 
The first step towards domesticating wild animals was hunt¬ 
ing with the intent to drive them into traps. 

The animals, driven into fenced-off areas, were not killed, 
but were kept alive as fresh stores of meat. In the beginning, 
their life in captivity did not last long. In time, however, they 
were kept for longer periods and eventually began to mul¬ 
tiply. 

Animal husbandry was an important factor in man's devel¬ 
opment, since it provided him with meat when conditions 
were not favourable for hunting. The first cattle-breeders of 
Asia, Africa and Europe used their cattle as a source of meat, 
milk, hides and wool. The dog was the first animal domes¬ 
ticated by man. In the 6th-5th millennia B.C. man domesti¬ 
cated cows, sheep, goats and pigs. During this period animals 
were being domesticated in Egypt, Asia Minor, Central Asia, 
India, China and Europe. The reindeer and the llama, the 
only animal fit to be domesticated in South America, were 
domesticated later. 

While some of the tribes were gradually adopting agricul¬ 
ture and cattle-breeding as their way of life, others continued 
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as hunters and gatherers. The latter inhabited the more hazard¬ 
ous areas of the Far North, America, the south of India, 
Africa, Indo-China, etc. Despite the difficult natural condi¬ 
tions, the productive forces developed here as well. Man per¬ 
fected the bow and arrow and in Australia he invented the 
boomerang. He learned to build various mechanical animal 
traps and developed better ways of working hides, bone and 
horn. 

Man discovered the existence of many more edible plants 
and began using them for medicinal purposes as well. String 
and rope from the fibres of specific plants were used in 
making nets, cloth and sacks. 

The hunters and gatherers were still greatly dependent 
upon nature. But gradually they, too, adopted more progres¬ 
sive methods and new tools, using not only their own expe¬ 
rience and skills, but the achievements, experience and skills 
of the neighbouring tribes. 


THE PRODUCTION RELATIONS OF THE DEVELOPED STAGE 
OF THE PRIMITIVE-COMMUNAL SYSTEM 

The Strengthening of Economic and Production Ties 
Within Society 

The changes that were taking place in the production proc¬ 
ess brought about a further change in the organisation of 
human communities. The gradual change-over to a settled 
way of life strengthened the old ties of kinship between the 
clans and created new ones as well. Economic and produc¬ 
tion ties were also strengthened. In order to defend them¬ 
selves from wild beasts and protect their stores of food and 
shelters from attack by strange tribes, neighbouring clans 
began to band together. The ties between the clans resulted 
in the creation of tribes-large groups of people which united 
several clans. 

Tribal property came into being as a result of closer tribal 
ties. The tribe considered the territory which it inhabited and 
where it hunted, fished, etc., as well as all the natural resources 
to be found on that territory to be its property. Rivers, 
forests, hills and mountain chains were the natural bounda¬ 
ries between the territories of the various tribes. 
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The merging of clans and tribes was a very significant 
step in the further dissemination of man's inventions and 
skills. In future, the formation of tribes and their merging 
into tribal unions resulted in the appearance of a single lan¬ 
guage and culture. 

While the tribe was a broader form of social organisation, 
it retained its division into clans bound by kinship. Each clan 
retained a great measure of independence in deciding ques¬ 
tions pertaining to the life of the clan. The tribe recognised 
the property of each clan (each clan had its own hunting 
grounds). Thus, the emergence of a broader form of union, 
the tribe, extended the boundaries of collective ownership. 

The collective form of ownership of the means and in¬ 
struments of production corresponded to the level of develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces of society. Primitive agriculture 
and animal husbandry had not created the basis for any other 
type of ownership than common ownership, since the physi¬ 
cal difficulties of farming with primitive tools (a stone axe 
for clearing forests, a wooden hoe, a sharpened stick for 
digging) and the method of driving animals into enclosures 
would have been impossible if all the members of the com¬ 
mune had not joined forces. Collective labour called for the 
common ownership of the basic means of production-the 
land, hunting grounds, shelters, dug-outs, etc. The household 
duties were also carried out on a communal basis, for peo¬ 
ple still lived in common houses, sometimes several hundred 
to a single house. 

At this time, due to the physical differences between various 
individuals (height, strength, etc.), the need arose for pos¬ 
sessing individual tools, although the basic means of produc¬ 
tion were still held in common. 

Tribal Organisation 

The tribal chiefs and councils of chieftains, elected by the 
members of the community, were in charge of all the affairs 
of the clan and tribe. The influence of a given chieftain de¬ 
pended upon his personal qualities: his experience, skill as a 
hunter, courage in warfare and wisdom. The power of the 
chieftain was not inherited and depended entirely upon public 
opinion. A chieftain could always be removed. As concerned 
personal wealth, the chieftain was in no way better off than 
any of his kinsmen. 
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Thus, under the primitive-communal system there were no 
institutions similar to government, and the governing of the 
clan and tribe followed a pattern of clan democracy, i.e., the 
equal participation of all members of society (of the clan 
or tribe) in the affairs of the commune. This organisation of 
society roughly corresponded to the production relations of 
the time. 


The Origins of Culture 

As man's mind developed, so did his ability to recreate 
the images of specific objects or phenomena of his environ¬ 
ment, even though he could not actually see them at a given 
moment. This quality of the human brain prompted man's 
first attempts to reproduce these imagined objects as spe¬ 
cific images. 

Neanderthal Man tried to depict various familiar objects 
with the aid of connecting lines and dents. However, man's 
brain was not yet sufficiently developed, his hands were not 
yet skilled enough and the tools with which he tried to carry 
out his ideas were very primitive. Not until man's organs, 
primarily his hand, achieved a high degree of perfection in 
the process of labour and not until he perfected his tools was 
he able to depict the objects he saw. 

Strange rock and cliff formations reminded primitive man 
of various animals. He tried to improve upon this similarity 
by changing their shape and adding colour to them. Later, 
man began to draw other human beings and various scenes 
of life on the walls of caves and on cliffs. These were simple 
line drawings which were sometimes filled in with paints 
made of mineral salts. The drawings were realistic hunting 
scenes and depicted animals and other familiar objects. The 
content of these first paintings and the manner in which they 
were done were determined by life in human society and 
reflected man's understanding of nature. 

From the very beginning art was a recreation in a specific 
medium of the artistic images man found in real life. 

As primitive society reached its zenith, man could recreate, 
more or less accurately, the various objects, natural phenom¬ 
ena, etc. However, the extent of his knowledge was still 
limited to the outward appearance of objects and phenomena, 
he could not yet explain their essence, their inter-relationship 
and interdependence. 
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The First Religious Concepts 


The development of labour made man a keen observer of 
nature. These observations resulted in his first attempts to 
understand life. However, his physical development, expe¬ 
rience and knowledge of nature were insufficient to provide 
a true understanding of reality. Primitive man could not grasp 
the relationship and sequence of natural phenomena and their 
effect upon human existence. He was poorly armed and was 
constantly made aware of his helplessness. In times of natural 
disasters (floods, eruptions of volcanoes, forest fires, droughts, 
famine, etc.) this helplessness and lack of knowledge of the 
laws of nature made him feel that there were terrible super¬ 
natural forces which governed all the natural phenomena. 
The religious concepts thus formed were a distorted, fantastic 
conglomeration in primitive man's mind of the entirely real¬ 
istic forces which governed their daily lives. 

Archaeology has proven that no religious concepts existed 
earlier than 50,000-40,000 years ago. Since man was most 
susceptible to attack by wild beasts and his very existence 
depended upon the vagaries of the hunt, he eventually en¬ 
dowed wild beasts with supernatural powers. Man thought 
that beasts and humans had the same common ancestor and 
that by giving man his flesh, the animal was supporting his 
life. Not knowing the reasons for life and death, primitive 
man believed that if the bones of an animal were preserved, 
it could be brought back to life through magic charms. 

These weird ideas about an animal ancestor and protector 
of the clan, whose members were inseparably tied to this 
animal and were completely dependent upon it, is known as 
totemism. Later, men chose trees and grasses as well as ani¬ 
mals to be their totems, their ancestors and protectors. Man 
felt that he needed the aid of the totem his imagination had 
created in order to guarantee a better life for himself, pro¬ 
tection from wild beasts and success in his hunting expedi¬ 
tions. Man tried to placate his totem, he addressed his various 
requests to it, etc. Gradually, these appeals took on the form 
of a ritual, the so-called hunters' magic or sorcery. 

Animism was one of the more widely spread forms of reli¬ 
gion. This was a belief in an invisible, immaterial "spiritual 
being" which had great supernatural powers (a belief in the 
existence of good and evil spirits, demons, gods, etc.). Anim- 
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ism has its roots in man's ignorance of the origin of natural 
phenomena which he imagined to be patterned after his own 
image and endowed with souls, depicting them as immaterial 
beings with human qualities and supernatural strength. Thus, 
thunder, storms, forests and rivers were endowed with souls 
(wood-goblins, water-sprites, etc.). Animism also encompassed 
man's belief in spiritual birth and death. 

This belief in supernatural, magic powers which could 
change the course of human life gave rise to the invention of 
various amulets and charms. War dances were at first noth¬ 
ing more than the instinctive excitement which preceded a 
battle, while later they were given a magic meaning, and a 
special ritual which was believed to have a magic power of 
its own now shaped the patterns of the dances. Love potions 
were at first a means for winning a favoured mate, but later 
became endowed with supernatural, magic powers. Medicine 
magic had its origins in the effect produced by the knowledge 
of some simple remedies (blood-letting, etc.) and the use of 
medicinal herbs in aiding a sick person. 

Magic was a belief in man's ability to summon supernat¬ 
ural forces; fetishism, another form of religion, ascribed 
supernatural powers to real objects which were worshipped 
and believed to be capable of influencing a human being. 
Thus, the Australian tribes and several other peoples, not 
knowing the reasons for birth and death, believed that a 
person's life was located in small stones or bits of wood and 
if these were destroyed he would die. 

Since primitive man was unable to explain the causes of 
death, he began to have a superstitious fear of the dead, and 
especially of those whom he had feared in life-fierce warriors, 
chieftains, etc. The bodies and even the images of the dead 
were purported to possess supernatural powers, and there 
later evolved a supernatural concept of another world, inhab¬ 
ited by the souls of the dead. The desire to placate the super¬ 
natural forces found expression in very real sacrifices. 

Thus, the appearance of primitive religious beliefs was the 
result of man's complete helplessness in the face of nature. 
His religious beliefs helped to preserve this helplessness, for 
they were a barrier to his understanding of the world, they 
distracted him in his study of natural phenomena and were 
a deterrant to his development. 
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Chapter 5 

THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE PRIMITIVE- 
COMMUNAL SYSTEM 


THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES OF THE BRONZE AND IRON AGES 

The Invention of Metal Tools 

Despite the perfection of stone tools, the productivity of 
labour remained at a very low level. A drastic change in 
the productive forces of society took place in the 6th-4th mil¬ 
lennia B.C., when man began to make his tools of metal. The 
use of metal tools resulted in a rise in the productive forces, 
significantly increasing the productivity of labour and, finally, 
bringing about a change in production relations and the life 
of humanity in general. 

In his constant search for materials from which to fashion 
his tools, primitive man came upon natural copper, a metal 
that could change its shape under the blows of a flint chop¬ 
per. Man made use of these qualities, learning to make axes, 
knives, arrowheads and spear tips from copper. 

New materials and metal for tools were first used in the 
6th millennium B.C. in various regions of Asia, Africa and 
Europe. 

Man learned to smelt metal in the 4th millennium B.C. in 
Africa, Asia Minor and India. He learned to make alloys 
of copper and tin. In the beginning, there was very little 
natural metal and, since it was of a very poor quality, it 
was a long time before man could give up his flint tools. 

Using tools of copper, bronze and, finally, iron he could 
work stone, wood, bone and horn with great skill, he learned 
to make metal hoes, scythes and other implements. It was 
at this time also that people began building their first large 
wooden houses. 
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Man tried to copy the movements of his own hands in the 
simplest of mechanisms. Thus, the potter's wheel and the 
first loom came into being. These first mechanisms improved 
the quality of the goods produced and raised the produc¬ 
tivity of labour considerably. 

The Development of Agriculture 

The wide use of metal tools had a tremendous effect on the 
development of agriculture. At this time agricultural com¬ 
munities were to be found in Egypt, Palestine, the Iranian 
Plateau, in the foothills of Iraq, the southern part of Central 
Asia and, later, in Asia, India, China, Asia Minor, the Balkans, 
the forest and forest-steppe belt of Europe, the Caucasus and 
Africa. 

In the dry and arid regions agriculture could only exist 
in the foothills, where there were frequent rainfalls, moun¬ 
tain streams and rivers. In these regions man first began 
digging artificial canals to bring water to his fields. In time 
he learned to raise the water level with the aid of dams, to 
preserve water in special reservoirs and in cisterns made by 
hollowing out rocks. The knowledge of irrigation helped 
bring agriculture to new regions, increase areas under crops 
and produce greater yields. Agriculture was becoming less 
dependent upon natural conditions and was yielding more 
actual produce. 

Agriculture developed more rapidly in the fertile valleys 
of great rivers than elsewhere. Each year, when the rivers 
flooded, they brought valuable silt and loess to the fields. 
People could use the same field for many successive years. 
They had only to provide the necessary canals to drain off 
the flood waters and preserve them for watering the fields 
during the dry season. In the less fertile regions man had to 
change fields more often. He would clear the forest in a given 
area, burn the tree stumps and roots and would then begin 
to till the soil. In such areas he could only use a field for 
several years, just as long as tfre earth remained fertile. 
When it became spent, he wouldj.have to move to another 
field. In time, a deserted field would gradually be covered 
with trees again. The system of agriculture was widespread 
in the ancient world. 
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Man needed metal tools for hewing and for digging irri¬ 
gation ditches. His chief tool for cultivating the soil was a 
stone hoe, later to be replaced by a metal one. In regions 
suitable for cultivation, agriculture became the man's chief 
occupation. 

Animal Husbandry 

In regions where the natural conditions were unfavourable 
to agriculture animal husbandry developed. 

By the 5th-4th millennia B.C. many tribes of the subtropical 
zone had domesticated sheep, goats, pigs, donkeys, cows and 
various types of antelope. Animal husbandry was more pro¬ 
ductive than hunting, and tribes which had always been hunt¬ 
ing tribes, especially in the steppe regions, gradually turned 
to cattle-breeding. There were regions in which cattle-breed¬ 
ing was more profitable than agriculture; there some tribes 
left their fields to become cattle-breeders. These shepherd 
(cattle-breeding) tribes produced meat, milk and milk prod¬ 
ucts, hides, wool, etc. The agricultural tribes produced rela¬ 
tively large quantities of grain, vegetables, fruits and 
products derived from them. 

The cattle-breeders were not nomads: they remained 
within the confines of a given area for long periods of time, 
until the pastures were turned to wasteland. The frequent 
droughts, caused by the disappearance of the glaciers, ruined 
the pasture lands, especially in Central Asia. There was a 
marked migration of the cattle-breeding tribes of North Af¬ 
rica and Central Asia. Sometimes these tribes would settle 
in the steppe regions of valleys and merge with the local 
agricultural population, either taking up agriculture or com¬ 
bining animal husbandry with agriculture. In other regions 
the opposite held true: here agricultural tribes would change 
over to animal husbandry. All this was of significance in 
establishing contact between the cattle-breeding and agricul¬ 
tural tribes and clans, yet the general process of cattle-breed¬ 
ing tribes breaking away from the great mass of the primitive 
clan communities continued. 

The development of agriculture and animal husbandry 
was an impressive step forward in the development of 
mankind. By his persistent labour man had created new types 
of plants, he had domesticated new species of animals. Peo¬ 
ple were producing the necessities of life in ever-increasing 
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quantities. The productivity of labour in the primitive com¬ 
munes began to rise, heralding a more rapid development 
of society. 


CHANGES IN PRODUCTION RELATIONS 

The First Social Division of Labour 

The specialisation of a given tribe in a given field of pro¬ 
duction was the first social division of labour in the history 
of mankind. The shepherd tribes were constantly increasing 
their knowledge of animal husbandry and improving their 
skills in this field, which resulted in an increase in the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour and in greater gains from cattle-breeding. 
The agricultural tribes were also improving their methods 
of tilling the soil and were producing greater harvests. This 
specialisation of labour activity created favourable conditions 
for the further development of the means and instruments of 
production, which in turn resulted in a further rise in the 
productivity of labour. 

The mutual ties which existed between the cattle-breeding 
and agricultural tribes were important to the development of 
the productive forces. The agricultural and cattle-breeding 
tribes lived in close proximity in all regions of the primitive 
world, exchanging skills, inventions and experience. In par¬ 
ticular, these ties introduced such animals as the donkey, 
cow and horse to agriculture as draught animals and prompt¬ 
ed man to invent new implements. One of these was the 
wooden plough which first appeared in the 3rd millennium 
B.C. in Mesopotamia and Iran. The use of draught animals 
and new tools further increased the productivity of labour. 

Thus, the first social division of labour, brought about by 
the specialisation of the productive forces of society, 
prompted their further development and increased the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour. 

The Second Social Division of Labour 

The further development of the productive forces was 
chiefly related to the extensive use of various metals in 
making tools. Iron implements, which first came into use in 
the 14th century B.C., caused a sharp rise in agricultural 
production. Man extended his arable land by rooting out 
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stumps and clearing ground for fields and meadows with 
the aid of iron axes and iron spades. The venerable hoe was 
being gradually replaced by a wooden plough with an iron 
ploughshare. 

These new agricultural implements, which improved culti¬ 
vation, and the widespread use of cattle as draught animals 
were the two main factors in the rapid growth of labour 
productivity. 

The production of bronze and iron tools made it possible 
for man to work wood, stone, bone and other materials more 
skilfully. The use of new metal tools served to perfect the 
old ones, guaranteeing a continuity in the perfection of man's 
skills and experience. 

Smelting and working metal, making pottery and other 
types of human endeavour all called for specialised equip¬ 
ment. There was a need to build forges, potter's wheels, etc. 

The invention of complex equipment with a relatively high 
productivity of labour, the smelting of metal and especially 
of iron, demanded that a group of people possessing special 
skills in making tools and metal implements be singled out 
from the community. The developing productive forces 
demanded the specialisation of individuals in a given field. 

Thus, professional craftsmen appeared within the com¬ 
mune. Their efforts were aimed chiefly at producing various 
articles for others, they did not yet produce for themselves. 
The first branches of handicrafts to become professional were 
the smelting of metals and the production of metal imple¬ 
ments, pottery and weaving. 

Thus, a second social division of labour between agricul¬ 
ture and cattle-breeding and the crafts took place. 

The second social division of labour became possible when 
the productive forces reached a level at which the commune 
could satisfy the needs of all its members, including those 
who did not directly participate in the production of food 
but took part, as did all the other members, in socially 
useful work. 

The Origin of Exchange 

The first social division of labour brought about a special¬ 
isation in the economies of the various tribes along two main 
lines: animal husbandry and agriculture. This specialisation 
made it necessary to strengthen the ties between the clans. 
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The cattle-breeders found that they had surplus cattle, hides, 
wool, meat and other animal products, but were in need of 
grain, vegetables and other agricultural produce. In the agri¬ 
cultural communes there was a surplus of farm produce and 
a need for the products of the cattle-breeders. This neces¬ 
sitated an economic exchange between the various communes. 

Prior to the first social division of labour exchange was of 
a chance nature. Everything that was produced was intended 
for use within the clan. At this time only those products 
which happened to be surplus products could be exchanged, 
and since everything was produced through common effort 
and belonged to the commune as a whole, exchange was 
carried out by the clans, and not by individuals. Goods 
received through barter were considered to be the property 
of the commune and were distributed equally among the 
members of the commune, just as if they had originally been 
produced within the commune. 

The second social division of labour brought about a 
further development of exchange, since the professional 
craftsmen produced most of their goods for exchange and 
not for use in the commune. 

Cattle was the chief object of exchange. Metals, metal 
tools, jewellery, etc., were later included. Objects passed from 
one commune to another over large areas. In the beginning, 
barter was conducted on the basis of one object traded for 
one other object. Later, it became more regular, assuming the 
form of commodity exchange, e.g., of an exchange achieved 
through buying and selling. The universal equivalent came 
into being, whereby all products which had become commodi¬ 
ties were exchanged for a given product. In various regions 
this common equivalent was: cattle, furs, salt. In future, one 
specific type of commodity assumed the role of universal 
equivalent and money came into being. Various metals, rare 
shells, etc., were used as money. 

As the productive forces developed, exchange became more 
regular and more closely related to production, playing an 
important part in its development. 

Patriarchy 

The first social division of labour not only ushered in a 
new stage in the development of the productive forces but 
brought about significant changes in the way of life of the 
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primitive commune. These changes first came to the cattle- 
breeding tribes. 

Men were predominantly hunters and shepherds. That is 
why, in the cattle-breeding tribes, man's labour as an eco¬ 
nomic factor in the commune took on new meaning and even¬ 
tually became the tribe's basic source of material values, 
strengthening his status in the tribe. This process produced 
patriarchy, which eventually supplanted matriarchy. In the 
agricultural tribes this change occurred at a later stage and 
proceeded more slowly. But there, too, the role of male labour 
and man's influence gradually increased. When agriculture 
became the chief occupation, the clan would send its strong¬ 
est members-its men-to do the hardest work. They soon 
became the basic labour force in agriculture, and their labour 
now played a decisive role in the material well-being of the 
clan. The use of draught animals in agriculture did much to 
further raise man's role in society. With the development of 
the plough, which called for great physical strength, tilling 
finally became the sole domain of man. 

Woman's labour was now more than ever related to the 
household, and from the chief source of the clan's material 
values it was relegated to a secondary place. 

As man's role increased in the production of material 
values, his status in the family and the clan changed accord¬ 
ingly. Now the well-being of the family and the clan was 
chiefly dependent upon the labour of their men. 

Man gradually became the head of the family and began 
to play a major part in the life of the clan. 

In the early stages of patriarchal society, as under matriar¬ 
chy, each clan held in common the territory it inhabited, its 
hunting grounds, pastures and fields. All members of the 
clan were equal, and the affairs of the kinsmen were decided 
by a general meeting of the clan. The chieftain was elected 
at a general meeting of all adult men and women, who 
enjoyed equal rights. The elected chief did not have access 
to any special means of coercion, his influence was of a 
moral nature only. The members of the clan respected and 
obeyed his decisions simply because they accepted his skill, 
authority and experience. 

In times of warfare the clan elected a warrior chieftain, 
whose influence was also based on his personal authority 
and experience. He was elected by the members of the clan 
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to organise and lead the clan's fight against its enemies. At 
the cessation of hostilities the warrior chieftain's power was 
revoked. This organisation of the clan's public activities is 
known as clan democracy, i.e., the power of all the members 
of the clan acting in the interests of the clan as a whole. 

THE CRISIS IN PRIMITIVE-COMMUNAL PRODUCTION 
RELATIONS 

The Appearance of Surplus Product 

The general rise in the productivity of labour during the 
first and second social divisions of labour reached a stage at 
which the members of society could not only satisfy their 
own immediate needs, but were able to produce a certain 
amount of products over and above the basic necessities. 
Goods produced in excess of the amount needed for main¬ 
taining the life of the worker and his family are called sur¬ 
plus product; the labour needed to create them is called sur¬ 
plus labour. 

Production was still of a primitive nature. The necessity 
for survival determined all of man's earthly needs. Primitive 
man often lived at a bare subsistence level, lacking a per¬ 
manent dwelling-place and possessing the most primitive of 
clothing. 

Changes in the Distribution of Products 

The achievement of a level of production that provided 
not only the vital necessities but surplus product as well 
paved the way for further social development. 

By this time the development of the productive forces, the 
growth of the productivity of labour of the commune as a 
whole and of each of its members had reached a level at 
which man was no longer compelled to work in a large group 
in order to produce the vital necessities. The specialisation 
in the means and instruments of production and their indi¬ 
vidual use hastened the disintegration of these large working 
groups. As the members of the clan fulfilled many tasks, the 
productivity of labour varied. That is why the significance of 
the work done by the individual members was evaluated 
differently, as was their role in the production process. 
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Under such conditions the principle of equal distribution 
which had been in force until now and which was based on 
the equal contribution of all the members of the commune 
could no longer meet the demands of the developing pro¬ 
ductive forces. That is why the principle of distribution under¬ 
went a change; now, he who produced more, received more. 

The principle of equal distribution was disrupted, but for 
a while this levelling still comprised the basis of the system, 
since only the surplus product was distributed in accordance 
with the amount and value of the work done. 

The changes in the distribution system were of a progres¬ 
sive nature, for they encouraged man to extend his labour 
activity to new and important fields, thus promoting the 
advance of society. 

The Contradictions Between the New Productive Forces 
and the Old Production Relations 

In time, the productive forces developed to an extent where 
each member of society with an average productivity of labour 
could provide enough to satisfy his own basic needs. 

The new methods of production, especially the use of 
ploughs and hoes in cultivating the land, made the concerted 
efforts of a large group of people not only superfluous, but 
economically impractical. Moreover, this no longer corres¬ 
ponded to the new level of development of the productive 
forces, since it restricted the use of new, more highly devel¬ 
oped tools and pulled man back to common labour based on 
the old, less efficient tools. 

Thus, there arose a discrepancy between production rela¬ 
tions and the new level of development of the productive 
forces. The obsolete production relations, based on collective 
labour and a common ownership of the means of production, 
began to hinder the further development of the productive 
forces. The establishment of new production relations was 
inevitable. 


The Patriarchal Family 

These changes in production brought about a correspond¬ 
ing change in the social structure of society. The tribe and 
clan broke up into smaller groups, into patriarchal families 
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which eventually became independent economic units. The 
clan ceased being an entity, clan ties disintegrated and were 
replaced by new ties between the various families, while 
families were connected more by economic ties than ties of 
blood. The blood-clan was superceded by territorial, neigh¬ 
bouring communities, joined by common economic goals. 


The Appearance of Private Property 

The new territorial community retained some of the old 
relations. Thus, the land, the chief productive force of the 
agricultural community, was still considered to be common 
property, but each family now tilled a definite plot and had 
its own household. In the cattle-breeding tribes the herds 
were gradually becoming the property of various families, 
each of which created a varying amount of products which 
no longer automatically became the common property of the 
commune, to be distributed among the members of the clan. 
Each family now possessed the fruits of its labour as private 
property. Cattle, household utensils and the various means 
and products of individual labour were the very first items 
of private property. 

Withal, the territorial, neighbouring community harboured 
the seeds of its own destruction. Each family's house was its 
own private property, held in opposition to the common 
ownership of land. The expansion of this private property 
could only continue at the expense of the communal lands. 

With the appearance of private property, a family's pos¬ 
sessions were handed down from one generation to the next, 
creating still greater property differences among the once 
equal members of the commune. 

The appearance of private property brought about a new 
type of exchange, an exchange within the community between 
the different families. 

Private property could not have existed while all the mem¬ 
bers of the primitive commune were able to satisfy the needs 
of the commune through their common labour. With the 
growth of the productive forces and the social division of 
labour within the commune, when its members could singly 
produce a given product and exchange it in the market, they 
became economically independent; this independence found 
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expression in the establishment of the institution of private 
property. 

The neighbouring community was a transition from a so¬ 
ciety based on collective ownership to a society based on 
private property. 

The Appearance of Slavery 

The growth of the productivity of labour, brought about 
by the development of the productive forces, caused the ap¬ 
pearance of ownership rights to the very producer-to the 
workman himself. When man could only produce the bare 
necessities the exploitation of man by man was impossible. 
That is why slaves taken prisoner were usually killed out¬ 
right. Sometimes, to increase its power, a clan would adopt 
a prisoner of war as a full-fledged member of the community. 
However, as the productivity of labour increased, a situation 
arose in which a prisoner was able to produce more than 
was needed for his immediate upkeep. 

By making the prisoner work to support himself and by 
depriving him of his right to his equal share of the social 
surplus product, a part of society could appropriate the 
goods he had created and thus exploit him. To this end pris¬ 
oners were no longer killed but turned into slaves, into work¬ 
ers without any rights who were kept by the clan only as 
long as they were capable of creating surplus products. A 
slave could be killed the moment his labour ceased being 
profitable to the clan. 

The appearance of slavery was a logical phenomenon of a 
time when surplus product could be created, but mostly at 
the expense of the physical and moral exhaustion of those 
who produced material values. 

Thus, yet another of the basic features of the primitive- 
communal system-the collective, comradely labour of its 
producers-was disrupted. The slaves toiled side by side with 
the free workers, but they were deprived of all human rights 
and their labour was directed chiefly towards creating sur¬ 
plus product for others, not satisfying their own basic needs. 
Thus, slave labour became a source of wealth. 

In the beginning, the slaves belonged either to the clan as 
a whole or to a given patriarchal family. Later, the more in¬ 
fluential members of the clan appropriated the slaves together 
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with other communal property; the slaves became the 
private property of the chieftains and other members of the 
clan aristocracy. The exploitation of slave labour brought 
more wealth to these few, further increasing their power. 

The appearance of slave labour marked the beginning of 
a new stage in social development, the period of exploitation 
of man by man. 

Besides the exploitation of slave labour, based on the com¬ 
plete property rights of the slave-owner to the slave and all 
the means and instruments of production, society had yet 
another source of material values. This was the labour of the 
members of the clan, the tillers, cattle-breeders and indepen¬ 
dent craftsmen, labour based on the possession of small pri¬ 
vate holdings, on small-scale ownership of the means and 
instruments of production. 

The Appearance of Classes 

There now appeared in society, where formerly there were 
comradely production relations based upon the collective 
ownership of the means and instruments of production, three 
basic groups, each related in its own way to the means and 
instruments of production. 

These were, firstly, the slaves, deprived of all property 
rights and themselves the property of their masters, the slave¬ 
holders. 

Secondly, these were the slave-owners, who possessed the 
means and instruments of production as well as slaves, and 
who exploited slave labour. 

Thirdly, these were the freemen, who owned their own 
small holdings, based on their own labour and small-scale 
ownership of the means and instruments of production. Grad¬ 
ually, the majority of these small owners became ruined 
and were turned into slaves. An insignificant number of 
small owners became rich and turned into slave-owning ex¬ 
ploiters. Despite this, the small owners, the freemen, still 
continued to exist. 

The development of the productive forces now touched upon 
the most important aspect of production relations: the ques¬ 
tion of who owned the means and instruments of production. 
On the basis of this relationship society was divided into 
classes for the first time in the history of mankind. 
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The appearance of private ownership and property ine¬ 
quality caused a change in the rights and duties of the mem¬ 
bers of society. The wealthy ruling clique took over all the 
affairs of the territorial community, gaining the leadership of 
the clan's military forces, using it not so much in the interests 
of the clan as in their own personal interests: to attain greater 
wealth and, chiefly, to capture new slaves, who would in turn 
produce more wealth for them. Following close on the heels 
of economic inequality came social inequality. 

The primitive-communal system had reached its final stage 
of decline. The labour of the freemen was no longer the chief 
source of wealth in a society which had now entered upon a 
new stage of development. New socio-economic relations were 
emerging. 











THE SLAVE SYSTEM 







Chapter 1 

SLAVE-OWNING SYSTEMS OF ASIA AND AFRICA 



The primitive-communal mode of production, the primi¬ 
tive-communal system was heading inevitably towards its 
doom. However, the historically inevitable change of this 
obsolete system to a new, slave system did not at all mean 
that the new system would appear quite suddenly and would 
immediately change the old production relations. The slave 
system was gradually evolving, as the consolidation of the 
exploiting class of slave-owners that had appeared within the 
primitive-communal system proceeded, as slavery became 
widespread. 

The mode of production under the slave system was more 
progressive than under the primitive-communal system, for 
further progress was possible only on condition that a part 
of society would be free from physical labour. 

The first slave systems arose in Asia and Africa. In study¬ 
ing the development of slavery on these continents we can, 
on the one hand, determine the general rules along which 
slave-owning relations were formed and, on the other, those 
features peculiar to the countries of Asia and Africa. 

CLAN AND PATRIARCHAL SLAVERY 

During its long life, slave-owning passed through several 
stages. The first was communal slave-owning, evolving from 
within the primitive-communal system at a time when com¬ 
munal property still existed. During this period slaves were 
the common property of the clan. Patriarchal slave-owning 
was similar in nature. It, too, was born of the primitive-com¬ 
munal system and coexisted with primitive-communal rela¬ 
tions and their remnants for a long period of time, for slaves 
were not numerous and the effect of slave labour was still 
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insignificant. Slavery seemed of a latent nature, often taking 
the guise of help to one's kinsmen and tribesmen. 

A prisoner of war or impoverished member of the clan 
received a meagre subsistence from a wealthy clansman 
(most often a chieftain or sorcerer) and in return he became 
his virtual slave. The evolution of the concept of private 
ownership created the "right" of the property-owner not only 
to material values, but to the workmen themselves. The im¬ 
poverished kinsman or "adopted" prisoner of war was not 
only virtually a slave, but legally a slave as well, the un¬ 
challenged property of his master. 

The slave performed the most difficult and dangerous 
tasks. Though the remnants of the primitive-communal sys¬ 
tem in some ways alleviated the lot of the slave, it was 
becoming ever more unbearable. Private ownership was 
mercilessly breaking all ties of kinship. The murder of a 
slave-clansman or the fact of his being sold to another tribe 
aroused the active indignation of the members of the com¬ 
munity against their wealthy kinsmen. 

By this time wars, the slave trade and the enslavement 
of bankrupt debtors were the main sources of acquiring new 
slaves. 

These sources, with minor deviations, are to be found in the 
history of all slave systems. 

THE RISE OF THE STATE 

The development of social relations characteristic of a 
slave system proceeded simultaneously with the development 
of the productive forces and was dependent upon them. Prog¬ 
ress in agriculture, the increasing social division of labour, 
the advances made in metallurgy, etc., all called for man¬ 
power, i.e., slaves. 

The number of slaves was growing steadily, the antagonism 
between the basic classes of society-the slaves and the slave- 
owners-increased. The exploitation of slaves was not only 
the first form of exploitation but the most vicious. 

The freemen, living in poverty and want, under constant 
threat of becoming enslaved for their debts, were not much 
better off. 

In order to keep the slaves and freemen in submission, to 
make them work and thus multiply the wealth and satisfy 
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the insatiable, ever-increasing greed of the slave-owners, there 
had to be a permanent apparatus of coercion and oppression. 
This apparatus-the state-was gradually being formed. 

The Functions of the State 

The main function of the slave state (as of all other exploit¬ 
er systems) was the suppression of the exploited. In order to 
capture new slaves the slave states waged constant wars, 
plundering the defeated peoples, turning them into tributaries 
or slaves. Herein lies the second function of any state based 
on the exploitation of man by man: the expansion of its ter¬ 
ritory. 

The state carries out its functions with the aid of a state 
apparatus. To begin with, the state adopted some clan and 
tribal institutions; however, they no longer reflected the 
interests of the entire clan or tribe but only those of a small 
group of clan elders and tribal chieftains who eventually 
became hereditary rulers. The military force of the primitive- 
communal system was composed of all the able-bodied mem¬ 
bers of the clan, while in a slave system there appeared a 
new force, removed from the people and standing in oppo¬ 
sition to it: a paid army whose duty it was to defend the 
rapacious, egotistic interests of the slave-owners. The courts 
appeared in like manner, the guardians of the interests of an 
insignificant part of society, the slave-owners, not the 
interests of society as a whole. The clergy were an integral 
part of the state apparatus, as were the overseers, guards, 
scribes, collectors of duties, taxes, etc. 

The former division of the population along lines of blood 
relationship was now supplanted by an administrative and 
territorial division. 

The Classes and the State 

Under the slave system society was first split into classes. 

In studying the process of the disintegration of primitive- 
communal relations we have seen that the division of society 
into classes is determined by economic reasons, by economic 
relations. 

The principle characteristic of a class, its relationship to 
the means of production, determined its other features as 
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well: its role in the social organisation of labour, the size and 
sources of its income. 

Thus, classes can be defined as large groups of people dis¬ 
tinguished by their place in a given historical system of social 
production according to their relationship (which is usually 
fixed and made official by law) to the means of production, 
according to their role in the social organisation of labour 
and, therefore, to the mode of receiving and the size of the 
share of social wealth they possess. 

Classes appeared only after surplus product appeared, i.e., 
when the development of the productive forces made it pos¬ 
sible for man to produce more than the basic necessities of 
life. 

The state is the apparatus of the ruling class; under ex¬ 
ploiter systems it is the apparatus of class oppression and 
enslavement. 

The various historical types of exploiter states differ, but 
in essence they are the same: the exploiter minority rules the 
exploited majority. 

Tribal Unions 

The tribal unions were the earliest form of the state, and 
most slave states went through this stage. 

The more numerous and strongest tribe comprised the core 
of the union. The king was chosen from among the ruler's 
clan (most often the ruler himself was chosen, as he was the 
warrior chieftain). The king's power was inherited. All the 
high priests of the main temples were appointed from the 
king's clan. Several tribes united on the basis of an agreement 
among the chieftains and by forcibly subordinating weaker 
tribes. A state extended its territory through expansionist 
wars. There were also nomadic tribes that were not a part 
of the state. 

The First Slave States of Asia and Africa 

The appearance of slave states meant the victory of the 
slave system's mode of production. The first slave states ap¬ 
peared in Egypt, in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
(Mesopotamia). These were the Sumerian, Accadian and 
Babylonian kingdoms; they appeared in India and China in 
4th-2nd millennia B.C. and in Assyria in the first half of the 
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2nd millennium B.C. It was at this time that the mighty 
Hittite Empire was forming in the Central Plateau in Asia 
Minor. The Minaean Kingdom, an ancient Arabian state, was 
founded in the 15th century B.C. on the territory of present- 
day Yemen. Urartu came into being in the 1st millennium 
B.C. in the Transcaucasus. The mighty Khoresm appeared in 
the 8th-6th centuries B.C. in Central Asia and was later fol¬ 
lowed by the Kushan Kingdom. Media, which was supplant¬ 
ed by Persia in the 6th century B.C., emerged in the western 
part of Iran in the 8th century B.C. The slave state of An¬ 
cient Greece came into being in the 8th-6th centuries B.C. 
and that of Ancient Rome in the 6th century B.C. The slave 
states of Central and South America were formed approxi¬ 
mately 150 to 200 years before the advent of the Spanish con- 
quistadores, but this does not hold true for the Mayan state- 
cities which were apparently founded much earlier. 

The Slave-Owning Despotism 

A tribal union is not a state, it is merely the threshold of 
one. The gradual increase of the chieftain's power, the growth 
and strengthening of the state apparatus resulted in the tribal 
union developing into a slave-owning despotism, the more 
typical form assumed by the ancient slave-owning states of 
Asia, Africa and America. The forms of the slave-owning 
states varied, depending upon historical and economic condi¬ 
tions, as well as on geographical environment. 

We find descriptions of the slave-owning despotism and 
of its outstanding features in a great number of existing 
documents: the Egyptian papyri and other written materials, 
inscriptions on stone, the accounts of ancient writers and 
other eye-witnesses, various epic poems, etc. The Code of 
King Hammurabi of Babylon is of great interest in under¬ 
standing the way of life in a slave state. The text of the Laws 
was inscribed on a great basalt column which was erected 
in the capital in the 18th century B.C. This was the earliest 
code of laws to have come down to us to throw light on a 
slave system, private ownership and the exploitation of man 
by man. 

During Hammurabi's reign the Babylonian Kingdom was 
a typical despotic slave state. The state was highly centralised, 
the king was the supreme ruler, holding all executive, legis- 
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lative, judicial and religious power. One of the most notable 
features of the ruling ideology of a slave-owning despotism 
was the exaltation of the king's rule and person as a supreme 
ruler, as a living deity. In ruling the country the king was 
aided by a complex bureaucratic administrative apparatus. 
Some officials were in charge of various branches of the cen¬ 
tral apparatus, while others ruled over various regions and 
cities as the king's vicegerents. 

PRODUCTION RELATIONS IN A SLAVE STATE 

Production relations embrace such concepts as the forms 
of ownership of the means of production, the place of the 
classes in the production process and the forms of distribu¬ 
tion of products. 


Slaves and Slave-Owners 

Hammurabi's Code provides insight into the distinctive 
features of production relations not only in Mesopotamia, 
but in the slave state as a whole. 

The small and middle slave-owners were the ruling force 
in the Babylonian state, and it was their interests above all 
that were protected by Hammurabi's Code, in which the 
class nature of the state and its laws are most apparent. A 
number of the Laws either directly or indirectly protect the 
interests of the slave-owners. According to the Code, any 
corporal injury inflicted upon another's slave, as well as 
harm done to another's cattle, was punishable by a small 
fine. If another person's slave was killed, the person who 
killed him had to replace the dead slave with a slave of his 
own. A slave's family status was never taken into account; 
slaves were sold without restriction, they could be presented 
as gifts, exchanged for other slaves or passed on as part of 
an inheritance. The punishment for one who trespassed 
against the property laws established by the slave-owners 
was very cruel. Stealing a slave or harbouring a run-away 
slave brought a death penalty. Each slave was branded with 
his owner's brand. If a freeman eradicated this brand he was 
also punished severely. Slaves were not only deprived of the 
means of production, they were deprived of the most ele¬ 
mentary human rights. 
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Thus, the slave-holder's complete ownership not only of 
the means of production, but of the workmen themselves, of 
the slaves, comprised the essence of the slave system's pro¬ 
duction relations. 

Babylonian society itself provided the greatest source of 
replenishing the army of slaves, to say nothing of the endless 
aggressive wars it waged. In many slave states the ruling 
power of the slave-owners did not exclude the existence of 
small holdings belonging to freemen and craftsmen. They 
were to be found in Babylon as well. But here the freemen 
were fast losing their independence, joining the army of 
slaves. The free population of Babylon was divided into 
those who enjoyed full civil rights and those who enjoyed 
only partial rights and were known as muskinu. If a full- 
fledged freeman was injured by another the punishment was 
the infliction of a like injury upon the offender. If one of the 
muskinu was injured the offender was merely fined. If one 
of the muskinu was accused of theft he had to pay a fine 
many times the size of the fine levied upon a full-fledged 
freeman for the same offence. And only if a slave were stolen 
(a crime against the very foundations of society) would the 
offender, no matter what his rank, be put to death. 

The full-fledged members of society were divided into the 
rich and the poor. In order to eke out their meagre existence, 
the poor were compelled to borrow tools, money, etc., from 
the rich. Non-payment of one's debts resulted in the loss of 
one's belongings, including any small holding the debtor 
might own. Thus, the impoverished freeman found himself 
in debtors' slavery. The procedure was for the bankrupt 
debtor (usually members of his family) to enter a state slav¬ 
ery for a specified term, though this really meant slavery to 
the end of the person's life. A new type of slave-trader ap¬ 
peared, one who bought up his fellow citizens and rented 
them out to slave-owners in need of manpower. 


The Commune in the Slave State 

Why is it that we find a great number of freemen existing 
side by side with slaves in ancient Babylon? These were 
mostly members of clans, a throwback to the primitive-com¬ 
munal system. 
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Prior to the formation of the state, the presence of fertile 
land watered by flooding rivers gradually produced a well- 
organised and complex irrigation system. If the land and the 
irrigation network had been split up among the slave-owning 
latifundia it would have brought about the eventual destruc¬ 
tion of these irrigation systems and a slump in agriculture, 
since the slaves had no interest in the results of their labour. 
That is why the state considered it profitable to retain the 
clan. However, this was not the former commune where none 
were exploited, each worked for the good of all and all 
worked for the good of each. Under the new conditions the 
clan was exploited by the slave state. As before, the members 
of the clan were responsible for the upkeep of the various 
dams and canals, a task which called for the concerted efforts 
of many people. As before, they sowed and reaped, but the 
lion's share of the harvest now went to the king, the priests 
and to support the army. The king's vicegerents kept a con¬ 
stant check on the irrigation systems, seeing to it that the 
members of the clan paid their taxes and duties regularly 
and thus depriving the producers of the greater part of the 
fruits of their labour. 

The same situation existed in the other ancient slave des¬ 
potisms of Egypt, China, India, Iran, etc. 

Despite the fact that the slave state was interested in 
preserving the agricultural commune, it was gradually de¬ 
stroying it. The king personally owned great tracts of land 
which he increased regularly at the expense of community 
lands. The boundaries of this centralised land, belonging to 
the king as the supreme ruler of the state, were further 
extended through warfare. In order to strengthen his social 
support the king handed out large estates from his own per¬ 
sonal domain or from community lands to the various slave¬ 
owners of his court, to officials, military chieftains and to the 
temples. The commune was further deteriorating as a result 
of the enrichment of some members of the community and 
the impoverishment of others. 

The freemen paid the state a great many taxes, both in 
kind (agricultural produce and cattle) and in silver. There 
was palace property, replenished through taxes and protect¬ 
ed by law. Both the king and the temples owned a great 
number of slaves who were kept in special houses. 
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PRODUCTIVE FORCES IN THE ANCIENT STATES OF ASIA 

AND AFRICA 

The productive forces continued to develop during the rise 
of the ancient states of Asia and Africa. The use of metal 
tools in agriculture was widespread in Babylon. The crafts¬ 
men were also perfecting their tools. We find in Hammu¬ 
rabi's Code a list of the various trades then in existence: there 
were masons, weavers, blacksmiths, carpenters, ship-build¬ 
ers, house-builders, etc. 

The trades were also advanced in Egypt. Weaving was 
known throughout the country; the old horizontal loom was 
replaced by a more modern vertical loom. Coppersmiths were 
beginning to use leather bellows for their forges. The plough 
was perfected, the manufacture of glass became a separate 
trade,- bricks were now being fired. 

As a rule, artisans were freemen, but slaves were used in 
the more difficult and less qualified tasks, especially on con¬ 
struction projects. The most primitive mechanisms appeared; 
special mechanisms were invented to raise the great blocks 
of stone for the pyramids in ancient Egypt. The irrigation 
systems of Asia and Africa, which included reservoirs, dams 
and drains, are indicative of the level reached by primitive 
technology in the slave epoch. The Aswan dam on the Nile, 
for instance, was a grandiose project. The reservoirs, dams 
and drains, made mostly of stone, were a model of building 
technology of the time. 

As sea trade flourished there arose a need for galleys and 
sailing ships. 

Military technology was advancing. Chariots and batter¬ 
ing-rams were widely used in battle. Military ships were 
equipped with siege-guns. 

Commodity Exchange 

The development of exchange under the primitive-commu¬ 
nal system led to the appearance of a universal equivalent. 
The role of universal equivalent was played in different local¬ 
ities by various articles, e.g., cattle, fur, hides, ivory, etc. 
Under the slave system metals gradually took over the role 
of universal equivalent: first iron and copper, then gold and, 
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chiefly, silver. Money appeared as the universal equivalent 
and means of exchange, as a special commodity, as a com¬ 
modity which served in the exchange of all other commod¬ 
ities. At first money appeared in the form of metal ingots 
and bars, later it was minted. 

The development of commerce brought about the appear¬ 
ance of merchants, persons who did not take part in the 
production process but who engaged solely in exchange, in 
commerce, and who appropriated a part of the products. 
Merchants travelled from one place to another, sometimes 
journeying great distances. 

Thus, the third social division of labour took place. 

In the slave-owning states of Asia Minor, Greece and 
China metal coins first appeared in the 7th-6th centuries B.C. 
In China coins were square or shaped like knives, swords or 
spades; there were also round coins with square holes in the 
centre. 

Commodity production arose, the production of goods 
expressly for exchange or for sale. 

The Rise of the Cities 

As the trades and commerce developed, special settlements 
(towns) appeared where the craftsmen lived and where 
various commercial transactions took place. These settle¬ 
ments became centres of crafts and trade. The towns were 
usually built near fortresses, permanent tribal settlements, 
religious centres, springs, at the crossroads of various trade 
routes. Thus, at the end of the 2nd millennium B.C. the city 
of Mecca was founded at the site of a mineral spring where 
people came to worship a sacred black stone. At the end 
of the 1st millennium B.C. the great city-state of Palmyra 
arose in an oasis in the middle of the Syrian desert, near 
trade routes and a great number of fresh-water springs. 

Trade Relations 

Trade relations were first established between countries 
situated along the sea coasts and the banks of rivers. 

At the end of the 3rd millennium B.C. the Phoenician slave¬ 
owning city-states of the Mediterranean were chiefly commer- 
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cial traders. They had established trade relations with Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, Crete, Greece and other Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries. They bought silver, lead and iron in Asia Minor, copper 
in Cyprus, etc. 

In ancient times well-travelled trade routes which bound 
distant countries were established in Asia and Africa. 

The so-called "spice route" was a caravan route from 
Southern Arabia and the cities of the Mediterranean East 
Coast along the Red Sea Coast to the North. The trade was 
in lamp-oil, myrrh, Indian and African spices, gold and, 
later, slaves. 

Another caravan route from Southern Arabia led to Meso¬ 
potamia. Merchants ferried their goods from East Africa 
across the narrow Bab el Mandeb Strait and then sent them 
on northward. 

The ancient caravan route through Central Asia connected 
China with Iran and the Mediterranean countries. The Chinese 
goods imported were metals, leather and, chiefly, silks. This 
route came to be known as the "silk route". 

Central Asia was also a trading centre of note during the 
Kushan Kingdom. Kushan merchants took glass and jewel¬ 
lery to China. Central Asia established trading ties with India, 
with the countries of the Mediterranean East Coast, Eastern 
Europe and the Roman Empire. 

The development of commodity exchange further increased 
economic inequality. In order to eke out a living, the poor 
were forced to rent their tools from the rich, to borrow money 
from them, etc. Non-payment of one's debts meant debtors' 
servitude. Thus, the army of slaves was swelled. Those who 
lent out money, on the other hand, were becoming ever 
richer, they were turning into usurers, persons who consciously 
amassed great sums in order to lend them out at great 
interest. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

With the appearance of classes the history of mankind 
became a history of the rise of some and the destruction of 
other classes, a history of relentless class struggle. 

The history of the slave system is one of struggle between 
the classes, between the slaves and the slave-owners. The 
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class struggle is the result of a difference in economic status 
and the contradictions in interests of the different classes. 
Class interests are determined by the place each class occu¬ 
pies in the system of social production. 

The slaves were deprived of all property rights and were 
themselves the property of their masters, they were exploited 
mercilessly, as no other class had ever been exploited in 
history and, therefore, they were objectively interested in 
liquidating the mode of production and the political system 
which had reduced them to this state and which was perpe¬ 
trated by the slave-owners. Thus, the slaves were a revolu¬ 
tionary class, though their revolutionary character was 
limited. 

The armed uprisings of the slaves were the most striking 
form of class struggle in the ancient slave states of Africa 
and Asia. Thus, towards the end of the Middle Kingdom in 
Egypt there was a mighty uprising of the lower classes in 
which the destitute peasantry and craftsmen joined forces 
with the slaves. 

There were slave uprisings during the course of many cen¬ 
turies in ancient China. A mighty uprising began in the 18th 
century B.C. Its participants dyed their eyebrows red as a 
means of identification, and thus the movement came to be 
known as the Red Eyebrow Rebellion. The rebels were slaves, 
freemen, craftsmen, fishermen and small traders. Having 
gained a victory over the regular troops, they moved on to 
the capital and occupied it. It was only through supreme effort 
that the ruling class was able to suppress the uprising, for 
the participants were neither sufficiently well organised nor 
disciplined; their forces were scattered and could not with¬ 
stand the onslaught of the well-armed troops of the ruling 
class. At that time there did not and could not exist any real 
conditions for abolishing the exploitation of man by man. 

However, despite defeat, the uprisings of the freemen, 
craftsmen and slaves were of a truly progressive nature, for 
they succeeded in weakening the burden of exploitation. 

These uprisings were the people's first attempt at fighting 
for their liberation; they founded and strengthened the tradi¬ 
tions of this struggle. Even the most temporary rebel suc¬ 
cesses brought some improvement to the condition of the 
direct producers. 
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THE IDEOLOGY AND CULTURE OF THE ANCIENT SLAVE 

SYSTEMS 

The Role of Religion 

A distinctive feature of the ideology of the ancient slave 
states was their religious nature. This was equally true of 
Babylon, Egypt, India, Urartu, Iran and the countries of 
America. Though religion took on various forms, with various 
rituals and religious myths, the essence of its teachings was 
the same: the desire to keep the working masses in submis¬ 
sion, to frighten them with ever-watchful, wrathful gods, 
ready to punish them in life or after death. In many religious 
teachings we find descriptions of hell as divine punishment 
for disobeying the propertied classes and of heaven as a 
reward for earthly suffering and grief. The priests used 
various means to convince the masses that the rule of the 
propertied classes was a god-given power. This was especial¬ 
ly apparent in the deification of the king's rule and the king's 
person in the various despotic states. The establishment of a 
single, earthly ruler gave rise, by association, to the appear¬ 
ance in religious teachings of a king of gods. This gradual 
transition from polytheism (the belief in many gods) to mon¬ 
otheism (the belief in a single god) is to be found in various 
degrees and forms in the majority of ancient slave states. 

The masses were as incapable of resisting the forces of 
nature as they were helpless in resisting the exploiters. This 
helplessness was instrumental in establishing the ideology of 
the ruling class firmly in their consciousness. However, this 
outlook was no longer all-powerful. 

Elements of Materialism and Dialectics 

Two basic factors undermined the religious outlook. The 
first was the storing of positive knowledge. The developing 
productive forces paved the way for the discovery of many 
laws of nature. There was a time when the inhabitants of the 
valley between the Tigris and Euphrates believed floods to 
be the wrath of an unknown, supernatural force. Eventually, 
they came to understand the reason why floods occurred and 
began keeping track of them, noting their periodic nature. 

Naive materialist views took root and some even gave 
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rise to the first materialist teachings. Thus, in the second half 
of the 2nd millennium B.C. the first materialist concept of the 
Universe appeared in opposition to the accepted religious con¬ 
cepts. The first materialist philosophers held that the Universe 
consisted of "primary elements" and that everything in the 
world was in a state of flux and constant change as a result 
of the interaction of the two cosmic forces. Light and Dark¬ 
ness. Thus, the first buds of materialism and even dialectics 
appeared. 

The second important factor to weaken the influence of 
the ruling ideology (and this was the ideology of the ruling 
class) on the masses was the miserable existence of the latter. 
Their hopeless poverty and lack of any human rights forced 
them to rise up against the slave state and the clergy. 


Science and Art 

The purely economic needs of the population in the ancient 
states of Asia and Africa produced the first scientific knowl¬ 
edge based on a primary form of abstract thinking. The 
necessity for keeping accounts and measuring land was the 
beginning of mathematics (arithmetic and geometry) and 
astronomy (the system of calendars). Chemistry and physics 
followed. The Babylonian system of numbers was so well 
devised that in some respects it was more advanced than the 
schools of Greece and Rome, for the Babylonian numerals 
could express any number by using a minimum of characters. 

Written languages gradually emerged in Asia and Africa. 
At first, these were pictorial symbols or pictographs. Objects 
and actions were described through a combination of pictures, 
regardless of phonetics. Pictography later evolved into an 
ideographic, symbolic system of writing in which the picture 
became a symbol. As the slave state developed, the need 
arose to set down existing laws and decrees with great ac¬ 
curacy, to keep track of wealth and its nature, of the quantity 
and quality of goods sold, bought or stored. Thus, hiero¬ 
glyphics appeared in ancient Egypt; this was a combination 
of ideographic writing and consonant symbols. 

The alphabet was invented by the Phoenicians and formed 
the basis of the Greek and Aramaic alphabets, the prototypes 
of the majority of modern alphabets. Cuneiform ideographic 
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writing used by the peoples of Mesopotamia made the devel¬ 
opment of literature a reality. 

Historians have always been interested in the Babylonian 
epic of Gilgamesh. Gilgamesh was a brave hero who fought 
against supernatural and divine forces in his efforts to bring 
man immortality. 

In ancient times the peoples of Asia and Africa created 
such outstanding works of art as imaginative ceramics, orna¬ 
ments made of bone, stone, wood and other materials and the 
magnificent paintings on the walls of temples and tombs. 

The British Museum in London, the Louvre in Paris and 
many museums of Western Europe and North America have 
wonderful objects of art belonging to the peoples of Asia 
and Africa which were either shipped out of the countries 
outright or bought for a song by the colonialists. 

The architecture of the ancient states of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, Khoresm and Urartu, India and China is a priceless 
heritage. 

The achievements of the peoples of Asia and Africa in pro¬ 
duction, science, literature and art had a tremendous in¬ 
fluence on the further development of civilisation, particularly 
in the Mediterranean countries and, more specifically, in those 
countries from which the modern European nations evolved. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa were pioneers in the devel¬ 
opment of mankind's material and spiritual culture under a 
new social system, though this development proceeded at a 
slow pace. At the same time, the experience of the Asian and 
African peoples facilitated the rapid development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces in the slave states of Greece and Rome. 

Socio-Economic Formation 

The nature of production relations determines the economic 
system of a given society. This economic system is the basis 
on which the various social relations, ideas and institutions 
arise, for the mode of production eventually determines all 
aspects of life in a given society. First, the basis determines 
the political and legal institutions and organisations which 
depend upon the class structure of society (the state, church, 
political parties, etc.)-everything that constitutes the politi¬ 
cal superstructure of society. Then it determines the various 
ideas of society (political, legal, philosophical, religious. 
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artistic, etc.)-everything that constitutes the ideological super¬ 
structure of society. 

Since the basis determines the superstructure, it follows 
that every change of basis entails a change in superstructure, 
i.e., in the existing political institutions and ideology. How¬ 
ever, the superstructure, though dependent upon the basis, can 
in turn influence production relations and can either accelerate 
or delay their replacement. 

Every society is thus an integral organism, a socio-econom¬ 
ic formation, a definite historical type of society with its own 
distinctive mode of production, basis and superstructure. 

The basis of the slave state, as of the feudal and capitalist 
states, is antagonistic, since it is founded on private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production and the exploitation by the 
ruling class of the producers of material values. That is why 
the socio-economic formation of the slave state in general 
is an antagonistic, exploiter formation. 


THE SLAVE STATES OF ASIA AND AFRICA 
Ancient Egypt 

One of the most important stages in ancient history was 
the formation of the slave state and despotism in Ancient 
Egypt towards the end of the 4th millennium B.C. This was 
the period of the Ancient Kingdom (3,000-2,400 B.C.), when 
the Egyptian slave-owners commanded great armies and car¬ 
ried on a systematic battle for the possession of the Sinai 
Peninsula and Northern Nubia. 

The centralised state made it possible to perfect and extend 
the irrigation system, which was the basis of all agriculture. 
Fishing and hunting still played an important part in the 
economy, animal husbandry was developing, especially in the 
Nile delta with its vast grazing lands. 

The agricultural commune, exploited viciously by the slave¬ 
owners, was the basic economic and social nucleus in Egypt. 
The great temple lands came into being somewhat later. As 
in Mesopotamia, the commune was disintegrating as a result 
of the accelerated stratification of the classes and the pillage 
of communal lands by the slave-owners, the priests and the 
usurers. The destitute freemen differed little from the slaves. 





Slaves were the basic source of manpower on the estates 
belonging to the king, the temples, the big landowners and 
officials. The number of slaves kept growing steadily. 

The Egyptian Pharaohs waged endless wars in the inter¬ 
ests of the slave-owning class for the express purpose of 
acquiring more slaves, cattle and wealth. Their chief goal was 
to strengthen the rule of the slave owners. The state was 
centralised. Great wealth poured into the royal coffers. Riches 
gained through warfare were further increased by taxation, 
the chief source of revenue. Taxes were collected by a great 
army of officials. The courts were established in the interests 
of the slave-owners. Judges appointed for the provinces also 
acted as local governors ( nomarchs ). The supreme judge was 
the Pharaoh's chief assistant in governing the country. 

The Pharaoh was considered to be an embodiment of 
"divine" justice; the great pyramids of Egypt were construct¬ 
ed as a living tribute to the Pharaohs and the slave-owning 
class as a whole. 

The state structure did not undergo any significant change 
in the succeeding Middle and New kingdoms. 

Ancient India 

Archaeological diggings in the Valley of the Indus have 
shown that an advanced civilisation existed on the Hindustani 
Peninsula in the 3rd-2nd millennia B.C. 

At the beginning of the 1st millennium B.C. the many tribal 
unions began to form the first slave-owning states of India. 
As class stratification progressed, the tribe's warrior chieftain 
(rajah) became the supreme ruler, with the tribal aristocracy 
grouped around him. In time the rajah's post became an 
inherited one and the tribal administration became a link in 
the state apparatus. 

Concurrently the Brahmins, who were originally temple 
attendants, became professional priests. 

However, despotism did not evolve until the reign of the 
Maurya dynasty in India and is usually associated with 
Chandragupta and Asoka. The Maurya Empire was founded 
in the 4th century B.C. 

Slavery was widespread in India but had its own peculiar 
features. Here, too, the chief source of acquiring new slaves 
was warfare and various forms of debtors' slavery. 
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The freemen were not equal, they were divided into four 
groups (varna), the forerunners of the castes. Members of 
the lowest varna usually became slaves, while the slave¬ 
owners belonged to the highest varna. Slaves could also be 
the property of the state or the community. A slave was con¬ 
sidered to be a "two-legged possession", while cattle was 
considered to be "four-legged possessions". 

Slave labour was used on the estates of the rajah and the 
wealthy slave-owners and for various community construc¬ 
tion projects. However, large-scale agricultural holdings were 
not numerous in Ancient India. As a rule, slave labour was 
used as household help. This patriarchal form of slavery 
resulted from the fact that many slaves were the fellow- 
tribesmen of their owners. The majority of slaves were women; 
their children also became the property of their masters. 

The slow development of the slave state was due to the 
uncommon stability of the Indian rural community, which 
was a form of economic and social organisation of its free 
inhabitants. Constant care of the irrigation systems and jungle 
clearance called for the joint efforts of many people. The 
members of a community tilled the land and satisfied their 
own needs in handicrafts. This, too, promoted the seclusion 
of the community, holding back the country's economic 
development. 

The state was the supreme landowner. This form of owner¬ 
ship made it possible for the slave-owning aristocracy to 
exploit their slaves most viciously and rob the freemen 
through taxation as well. The all-embracing state machine 
defended the interests of the slave-owning aristocracy. 

One of the features of the Indian despotism, as of other 
ancient Asian and African states, was the deification of the 
supreme ruler. The ruler was believed to be God's emissary 
on earth. A whole hierarchy of priests was created to per¬ 
petuate this cult. At this time Brahmanism, the religion of 
the early Indian slave state, was supplanted by a rapidly- 
spreading new religious movement called Buddhism. 

Buddhism, like any other religion in a class society, served 
the dual purposes of morally disorganising the oppressed 
and strengthening the status of the ruling class of exploiters. 
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Ancient China 


In China the first slave state, known as the Shang, or 
Yin, was formed in the 18th century B.C. However, the slave 
system flourished considerably later, between the 5th and 
3rd centuries B.C. The great Chinese Empire was founded 
towards the end of the 3rd century B.C. 

At this time slave labour came to play an increasingly 
important role. Slaves belonged both to individual owners 
and to the state. The endless wars with neighbouring tribes 
as well as intestine wars (prior to the formation of the 
Empire) were a constant source of increasing the army of 
slaves. One form of punishment for crime was slavery, yet 
another bountiful source of acquiring slaves. The ruling class 
regarded this as an important means of class oppression. 
Even a slight infringement upon the ancient laws and tradi¬ 
tions was considered a crime. The wealthy slave-owners, des¬ 
cended from the old clan and tribal aristocracy, considered 
it propitious to retain the remnants of the primitive-com¬ 
munal system. Enslaved criminals became state property. 

Slave trading and, in particular, the trade in non-Chinese 
slaves, became widespread. Slave labour was used through¬ 
out, and there soon evolved vast private slave-owning estates. 
The number of slaves a man owned became the criterion 
of his wealth and might. 

Urartu, Khorezm and the Kushan Kingdom 

At the beginning of the 1st millennium B.C. a number of 
small slave states were formed in the Transcaucasia and the 
Armenian Plateau. First among them was the state of Urartu, 
which reached its prime in the 9th-8th centuries B.C. In the 
process of its struggle against the Assyrian invaders, Urartu 
became one of the mighty states of the Ancient World. Part 
of the territory of the Soviet Transcaucasian republics was 
included in this state. 

Urartu was a slave system with marked remnants of a 
primitive-communal system. The slaves belonged both to 
individual owners and to the communes. The vast irrigation 
systems were maintained by slave labour. 

In Central Asia (chiefly on territory occupied by the pres¬ 
ent-day Soviet republics) the slave states of Khorezm and 










others were formed at the beginning of the 1st millennium 
B.C. Early in the 1st century A.D. they united to form the 
mighty Kushan Kingdom which later extended its rule to 
Northern India and Sinkiang. The regions that formed the 
Kushan Kingdom had achieved different levels of social 
relations, and eventually those that had established slave sys¬ 
tems came to the fore, thus making the entire empire a slave 
state. 


The Minaean Kingdom 

The ancient Minaean Kingdom was comprised of Yemen, 
Western Hadramaut and the Red Sea Coast of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Despite marked remnants of the primitive-communal sys¬ 
tem, the slave system continued to develop. In the main, the 
slaves were Africans: Ethiopians, Nubians, etc. The state 
flourished and vast irrigation canals, dams, palaces and other 
structures were erected. 

In the 7th-6th centuries B.C. the Minaean Kingdom was 
overrun by the newly-formed early slave state of ancient 
Arabia known as the Sabaean Kingdom. Once again we find 
a highly developed agricultural system. The Marib dam, 
famous throughout the ancient world, was erected in the 
vicinity of Marib, the capital of the Sabaean Kingdom. This 
was the main structure of the entire irrigation system of 
Southern Arabia over the course of many centuries. 

Data compiled on the history of several ancient states 
attest to the fact that the laws of social development are uni¬ 
versal and invincible. Everywhere the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces led to the decay of the primitive-communal 
system and the appearance of slavery, to the appearance of 
slave states which, as a rule, assumed the form of despotisms. 

The Evolution of International Relations 

The clash of the predatory interests of the various slave 
states resulted in more perfect and cunning methods of inter¬ 
fering in the internal affairs of other peoples. This was done 
in the interests of the slave-owners of a given country and 
was also intended to guarantee their country from similar 
interference on the part of a foreign state. Thus, the search for 
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allies to destroy the more dangerous enemy began. The first 
agreements appeared, either guaranteeing the preservation 
of a state's interests or infringing upon these interests and 
creating relations of supremacy and subordination between 
states. 

However, diplomatic relations were very weak at this 
stage, being usually limited to correspondence between the 
rulers of states. Generally, there was no permanent diplo¬ 
matic representation, the dispatch of ambassadors to other 
countries being of a chance nature. 







Chapter 2 

THE SLAVE STATES OF AMERICA 


Bourgeois scholars, and American scholars in particular, 
often declare that the peoples of North and South America 
have followed a unique pattern of development. Thus, they 
would deny the existence of universal laws of social develop¬ 
ment. Actually, the basic difference in the development of 
the American continents was the later disintegration of the 
primitive-communal system and the later evolution of a class 
society. However, this cannot be explained away by the alleged 
physical or moral backwardness of the native population. 
The fact of the matter is that America became inhabited dur¬ 
ing a later historical epoch; it took many millennia for the 
primitive nomads to adopt a settled way of life on the two 
great continents, making the further development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces possible. Besides, due to the peculiarities of 
the American fauna, the social division of labour between 
agriculture and animal husbandry was either insignificant 
or totally lacking. 

This slow development of the American community was 
responsible for the fact that the Spaniards who came to the 
New World discovered a primitive-communal system, tribal 
unions and slave-owning despotisms at a time when the bloody 
dawn of capitalism was already looming large in Europe. 

Notable among the first tribal unions was the Araucania, 
a union of four tribes that inhabited the territory of present- 
day Chile. The Araucanians dealt the Spanish invaders a fatal 
blow; never could they break the resistance of the tribal 
union. 


Mayan Society 

At the beginning of the present era the Mayan tribes had 
a highly developed civilisation, a conglomeration of city- 
states, on the Yucatan Peninsula and the surrounding ter¬ 
ritory. 
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Each Mayan state consisted of a city and outlying region. 
The ruler of the state was endowed with supreme legislative, 
executive, juridical and religious power. The priests and war¬ 
rior chieftains were his closest aides. Slavery was widespread. 
Warfare, the slave trade and debtors' slavery were the chief 
sources for acquiring new slaves. The enslavement of various 
"criminals", a practice common in ancient China, was to be 
found here as well. 

Merchants made up a significant part of Mayan society. 
There were no metal ores in the Yucatan but there was a 
lively exchange among the Mayas and the neighbouring tribes, 
with cocoa beans serving as the unit of exchange. 

Slash and burn agriculture was the basis of the Mayan 
economy. The Mayas were excellent tillers. They grew fruit, 
beans, cotton and cocoa and produced many strains of maize. 

Mayan craftsmen were magnificent weavers, jewellers, 
weapon-makers, masons, carvers in bone, wood and stone, 
and masters at creating feather head-dresses, etc. As there was 
a great scarcity of metal, they made various utensils, arti¬ 
facts and weapons from obsidian (natural glass), known for 
its amazing durability. 

The religious ceremonies of the Mayas were both complex 
and colourful. The many fierce gods that demanded ever- 
new human sacrifices were needed to suppress and frighten 
the masses and slaves, to keep them in blind submission. 
However, there is evidence that within the Mayan city- 
states a class struggle was taking place. 

The storing of knowledge combined with the practical 
needs of an agricultural civilisation produced the rudiments 
of mathematics, astronomy and history. The Mayas invented 
an accounting system based on units of twenty; they also 
invented a symbol for zero. The Mayan calendar charted the 
year to within a minute, which means it was more accurate 
than our own modem calendar. The Mayas invented a widely 
used hieroglyphic system of their own. Every twenty years a 
stone wall was erected and the major events of the preced¬ 
ing twenty-year period were recorded on it. The Mayas had 
books made of long strips of a special type of paper that 
were folded like a fan. A thousand such manuscript books 
were burned at the instigation of the Spanish Catholic clergy. 

The Mayas created magnificent architectural and sculp¬ 
tural monuments and amazing frescos. 










The dissociation of the Mayan people and the constant 
enmity between the various states made it possible for the 
Spanish colonialists to conquer the Yucatan and the out¬ 
lying regions and to destroy the highly developed, unique 
culture of the Mayas. 


The Aztec State 

To the north of the Yucatan on the Mexican Plateau there 
existed, over the course of many centuries, another Indian 
slave state. It was founded by the Mexica, or Aztec tribe. They 
settled on an inaccessible island of Lake Tezcoco and forced 
a union upon other kindred tribes, becoming the core of the 
future state. 

At the time the Spaniards appeared, the process of transi¬ 
tion from a tribal union to a slave-owning despotism was 
nearly complete. There was still a formal tribal administra¬ 
tion, but it had changed radically and was now fulfilling a 
different function. Having come to the Mexican Plateau at 
a relatively late date, the Aztecs absorbed the achievements 
of the advanced culture they found there, a culture created 
by the Toltec, Olmec and Mixtec tribes, and were thus able 
to create their own advanced civilisation in a remarkably 
short period of time. 

The head of the state was an absolute ruler, supported by 
the complex state apparatus, the army and the priests. The 
Aztecs waged constant wars, acquiring great numbers of 
prisoners. Some of the prisoners were sacrificed to appease 
the terrible gods, others were turned into slaves. The slave 
trade and debtors' slavery were two other sources of acquiring 
new slaves. The slaves were given the most exhausting 
tasks, corporal punishment was the rule and they were often 
sacrificed to the gods. 

The free population was divided into several groups, bring¬ 
ing to mind the varna of India and the social division of 
Babylon. The freemen of the Aztec state comprised one of 
the lowest groups. A great part of what they produced was 
appropriated by the state and was used to support the army 
and increase the wealth of the ruler, the aristocracy and the 
priests. 

Agriculture formed the basis of Aztec civilisation. Mexico, 
and the Aztecs in particular, gave the world such valuable 
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crops as cocoa, rubber, tomatoes and maize. The Aztecs, 
who lacked arable land, created artificial islands in the lake 
where they had orchards and plantations; they did not 
engage in animal husbandry to any great degree. 

Crafts were highly developed; the jewellers, weapon- 
makers, builders, metal-workers and potters were masters in 
their fields. 

Trade, including trade with other tribes, was lively. The 
monetary units were feather shafts of varying sizes filled with 
gold dust. 

The Aztecs had a pictographic written language. They used 
hieroglyphics to represent words, a system which had appar¬ 
ently come into being under the influence of other written 
languages. 

The Aztec architectural and sculptural monuments, litera¬ 
ture in pictographic writing and works of art were practi¬ 
cally destroyed in toto as a result of the barbarous destruction 
of the Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan (Mexico), by the Spanish 
invaders under Cortez. However, the little that remains is 
indicative of a flourishing civilisation. 

The Chibcha State 

There were several small states founded by Chibcha In¬ 
dians on the territory of present-day Colombia. As the exist¬ 
ing data on Chibcha society is too limited to present a com¬ 
plete picture, one can only state that these, too, were class 
societies in which the slave system was developing. 

Tiahuanaco 

Tiahuanaco, erroneously referred to as the Inca Empire, 
was the largest slave state of America. 

The history of Tiahuanaco has been grossly distorted. In 
a number of Latin American and other countries the theory 
of the "socialist", or even "communist" system of Tiahuana¬ 
co is taught in the schools and universities. It is not difficult 
to see through these class-inspired allegations. Luis Boudin 
of France, one of the chief proponents of this theory, has writ¬ 
ten the following: "...in this practically socialist system it 
is often difficult to draw the line between a freeman and a 
slave." 
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What was the social system of the Incas really like? Tia- 
huanaco encompassed all of present-day Peru and Ecuador 
and a great part of Bolivia, Argentina and Chile. The Inca 
tribe considered themselves to be descendents of the Sun 
and the Moon and were the ruling tribe of the state. They 
were headed by a supreme ruler, the Sapa Inca (Only Inca), 
or Inca. The Inca ruled over millions of his subjects, over 
peoples and tribes. He was the defender of the slave-own¬ 
ing class, which consisted of the Inca warrior chieftains, of¬ 
ficials and priests. The Incas waged constant wars, subjugat¬ 
ing the neighbouring Indian tribes and peoples. They reset¬ 
tled some of them in other lands and turned them into slaves 
("black people"). According to ancient legend, six thousand 
Indians were first turned into slaves for taking part in an 
uprising against the Sapa Inca. The children of slaves were 
born into slavery. 

The commune was the social and economic unit of society, 
but, as in the countries of Asia and Africa, the status of a 
freeman in the Inca slave state was not much different from 
that of a slave. The freemen were compelled to give one- 
third of their harvest to the Inca and another third to the 
Sun (the priests); besides, they had to support the local 
chieftains. Thus, the tiller could retain less than a third of 
what he produced. The communes were charged with keep¬ 
ing the irrigation systems in good repair, with building new 
canals, providing workers for the mines, road repair and 
construction. 

Freemen were not allowed to travel freely, they were only 
permitted to eat the foods the officials and chieftains decreed 
they could and had to wear a specific type of clothing. The 
Sapa Inca, the Inca nobility, the priests and the nobility of 
the tribes that had voluntarily accepted Inca rule lived in 
glittering splendour in magnificent palaces and temples lav¬ 
ishly adorned with gold and precious stones and built by 
slaves and freemen. 

A staggering amount of material values created by the 
freemen and slaves and appropriated by the slave-owning 
Inca state was used for the upkeep of the great army and 
state apparatus. 

The history of Tiahuanaco is full of incidents reflecting a 
bitter class struggle. One such incident was the mutiny of the 
conquered tribes against the despotism. 
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The Tiahuanaco civilisation was very advanced for its time. 
Irrigated agriculture was the basis of the Inca economy. 
There were numerous canals, the mountain slopes were trans¬ 
formed into vast irrigated terraces by the skilful hands of 
the labourers. There is indication that the inhabitants of Tia¬ 
huanaco even watered their meadows. The Incas raised numer¬ 
ous vegetables, among them maize and manioc, several varie¬ 
ties of potatoes, pepper, medicinal herbs, etc. They used 
guano for fertiliser. 

Unlike the various other regions of America, animal hus¬ 
bandry was widely developed, with the llama and similar 
breeds most popular; there were also several varieties of 
domestic fowl. The majority of llama herds were the sole, 
inviolable property of the Sapa Inca. 

The Incas used their great herds of llamas as beasts of 
burden; like the other peoples of America, they did not know 
the use of the wheel, though they did know the geometric 
representation of a circle. 

The Inca weavers, builders, potters and smelters were 
exquisite masters of their trade. 

Inca buildings were all but indestructible. The Incas reduced 
and refined gold, copper, lead and tin. Existing data lead 
us to believe that they knew how to smelt meteorite iron 
ore and were about to produce their first iron from ore. The 
vast territory of the Inca state was criss-crossed by broad 
(5-6 metres) roads. 

There were bridges, most of which were suspension bridges, 
across the rivers and gorges that crossed the roads. 
Water transport was one of the major means of transporta¬ 
tion. There were skilfully made dug-outs and sailing boats, 
as well as rafts which sailed up and down the rivers and 
lakes. The Incas also embarked on distant sea voyages on 
their great rafts. There is good reason to believe that Inca 
seafarers reached Central America and Mexico. Though these 
voyages were aimed at extending trade, both home and 
foreign trade was at a low level of development. Barter was 
the chief form of trade. The monetary unit in use was a 
variety of sea shell. 

The Incas, as the Mayas, had a hieroglyphic system of 
writing. However, it was known only to the Sapa Inca and 
to a small number of high officials and priests. There were 
various commonly known means of transmitting informa- 
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tion and keeping accounts, and the most widely accepted 
system was the so-called knotted cord writing known as 
quipu. 

There were oral literary works and the dance, music, and 
sculpture were all highly developed. Dramatic presentations 
were very popular. 

The Inca calendar had 365 days and was divided into 
12 months, each of which was divided into four "weeks". The 
year began with the December opposition. 

Tiahuanaco and its flourishing civilisation fell victim to 
the Spanish invaders who profited by the lack of unity among 
the various Indian tribes. Equally important was the suprem¬ 
acy of Spanish arms. The Indians had never seen firearms 
or horses and during the first battles especially both wrought 
terror in the Indian camp. 






Chapter 3 

THE SLAVE SYSTEM OF ANCIENT GREECE 


THE ECONOMY AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. POLITICAL FORMS 

Unlike the ancient Asian and African states, Greece and 
Rome were countries in which slavery reached its zenith. The 
slave-owning mode of production triumphed in these two 
countries in a much shorter period of time than in the slave¬ 
owning despotisms. 

The Ancient Greeks approached a class society and the 
creation of a state in the 8th-6th centuries B.C., e.g., at a 
time when the slave states of Asia and North Africa had 
already gone far in this direction. That which the Egyptian, 
Chinese, Babylonian and Indian tillers and craftsmen had 
achieved in the course of thousands of years, the Greeks and 
Romans accomplished in a much shorter time. 

In other words, the rate of development of the slave sys¬ 
tem could not but be affected by the level of development 
of the productive forces, the corresponding production rela¬ 
tions and all other institutions of the slave systems of the 
East. 


The Greek City-State: the Polis 

The existence of centralised despotisms was one of the 
distinctive features of the slave states of Asia and Africa, 
where state ownership of land and water was closely related 
to the communes of free workmen. 

The situation was quite different in Ancient Greece, where 
the dominant form of slave-ownership was backed by the 
city-state, the polis. The concept of a commune was synony¬ 
mous with the concept of a polis. However, this was not the 
community of workmen of the East, but a community of slave- 
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owners. Its members enjoyed full civil rights and made up 
the privileged minority. The slaves and several categories of 
freemen who did not enjoy full civil rights were excluded 
from the community. Notable among the latter were settlers 
from other regions and polises. 

As a rule, the polis was a walled city which also included 
the population of the neighbouring valley or island. In time 
of danger this population sought shelter within the city walls. 
The population also gathered there to elect their administra¬ 
tive bodies, to decide upon important civic matters, to hold 
celebrations, etc. 

The polises were never big. Thus, Corinth occupied a ter¬ 
ritory of 880 sq kilometres, while the largest of all Greek 
city-states, Sparta, occupied only 8,400 sq kilometres. 

Formation of the Polises Following from the Disintegration 
of the Primitive-Communal System in Ancient Greece 

Towards the end of the 2nd millennium B.C. the dominant 
primitive-communal system of Ancient Greece began to dis¬ 
integrate. Under pressure from growing economic inequal¬ 
ity the clans began breaking up into large families which later 
formed the first territorial communes. The land was divided 
into small hereditary plots; only a small part of the land 
was retained by the community. The highest governing 
bodies during this period were the tribal council of elders 
and the tribal meeting of all adult males. War, with its bounty 
of treasures and slaves, was fast becoming a part of Greek 
tribal life. These features were typical of the decline of the 
primitive-communal system. 

Wars and the development of trade, based on the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and the crafts, were instrumental in fur¬ 
ther aggravating economic inequality. 

The invention of coined money, which in itself is proof of 
the high level of exchange, was accompanied by the estab¬ 
lishment of such institutions as loans, usury and mortgages. 
New economic conditions inevitably brought about new so¬ 
cial forms. The phule and phratry, throwbacks to the prim¬ 
itive-communal system, were disintegrating through the 
enslavement of bankrupt freemen and the resettlement on 
community lands of great numbers of foreign slaves and 
freemen from other regions of Greece. 
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The separate clans were fast losing the economic basis of 
their existence. Life itself was forcing them to unite or perish. 
This unification of the separate clans proceeded along new 
economic and territorial lines. The ancient system of clan 
administration was gradually replaced by institutions of a 
class nature. The popular assembly and the council of elders 
were acquiring an aristocratic, class nature. This process was 
most clearly defined in the 8th-6th centuries B.C. 

Abolition of Debtors’ Slavery 

The class bodies of government evolved in a heated strug¬ 
gle between the masses {demos) and the slave-owning aris¬ 
tocracy. In the course of this struggle the masses achieved the 
abolition of debtors' slavery. This was one of the main fea¬ 
tures of the slave system of Ancient Greece. 

The Early Greek Tyranny 

The tyranny was a form of state organisation in Ancient 
Greece that preceded the polis. The victory of the demos over 
the clan aristocracy resulted in the establishment of absolute 
rule (the tyranny). However, all power was concentrated in 
the hands of the wealthiest strata of the demos, represented 
by the tyrant. Such tyrannies were established in the 7th- 
5th centuries B.C. in Corinth, Megara, Sicyon and other 
cities. 

A powerful tyranny existed on the Island of Samos in the 
second half of the 6th century B.C., headed by Polycrates. 

The tyranny could not fully satisfy the needs of the emerg¬ 
ing class of slave-owners and, despite its prevalence, it was 
short-lived. The polis was the basic form of slave system and 
state to exist for a relatively long period of time. 

Types of Polls 

The city-states ( polises ) had two distinct forms. In one, 
known as the slave-owning democracy, the rule of the slave¬ 
owners as a whole was established. In the other, state ad¬ 
ministration was in the hands of the few; this was the so- 








called oligarchy, under which the possession of land was a 
prerequisite for full citizenship rights. 

Athens is a classical example of a slave-owning democracy, 
while Sparta typifies an oligarchy. 


The Oligarchy (Sparta) 


The entire population of Sparta was divided into three 
large groups: the Spartiates, who were full-fledged citizens, 
the perioeci, who were free but had no political rights, and 
the helots, who were, to all extents and purposes, the slaves 
of the Spartiates. The Spartan communes owned all the land, 
and each member had his own holding. The possession of 
land in Sparta was a prerequisite for citizenship. The land 
was tilled by the helots, who received but a small share of 
the harvest. In order to keep the helots in constant fear and 
submission, the Spartiates would regularly organise bloody 
massacres. 

The helots, as the land they tilled, were considered to be 
the community property of the Spartiates, who could neither 
sell them nor assign them to someone else. 

The helots often mutinied; thus, the major uprising of 
464 B.C. nearly led to the downfall of the Spartiates. 

The perioeci, who enjoyed personal freedom, were crafts¬ 
men and traders. Unlike the Spartiates, they had the right 
to own property; they also could join the Spartan army. 
However, they did not enjoy political rights and were obliged 
to pay a tribute to the Spartiates. 

Although the Spartiates comprised but a small part of the 
population, there was an influential and wealthy group among 
them. The two kings who headed the Spartan community 
belonged to this group. The kings were simply members of 
the council of elders ( gerousia ), the highest governing body 
of the oligarchal rule. 

At the end of the 7th century B.C. Sparta headed the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian League, which included the city-states of Pelopon- 
nes. Sparta, a backward slave state, became the stronghold 
of reaction in Greece; the Spartiates attempted to establish 
and support the rule of the slave-owning aristocracy in all 
the polises. 
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The Slave-Owning Democracy (Athens) 

The Athenian state evolved and developed quite unlike 
Sparta. The lack of fertile land, the availability of silver ores, 
good clay and large deposits of marble resulted in the early 
development of crafts and commerce. Good harbours en¬ 
couraged navigation. 

Attica and its capital, Athens, was first ruled by the basilees, 
who were at one and the same time judges, priests and war¬ 
rior chieftains. As the economy developed, power passed from 
the basilees to the eupatridae, the landed aristocracy. The 
demos gained nothing from this change, for the eupatridae 
appropriated the best lands of Attica. Exchange developed, 
usury appeared and debtors' slavery flourished, all of which 
resulted in bitter social struggle. 

According to legend, Dracon's Code, known for its extreme 
cruelty, was issued in 621 B.C. It defended the right of pri¬ 
vate property and showed no mercy for those who infringed 
upon it. Nevertheless, the unrest among the enslaved masses 
increased in the beginning of the 6th century B.C. This forced 
the aristocracy to agree to certain concessions, since the 
wealthy merchants and craftsmen were among the dissatis¬ 
fied. They had no voice in the government, all power being 
concentrated in the hands of the council of elders {Areopagus). 

Each year the ranks of the Areopagus were replenished by 
archons, members of a college of nine men chosen from 
among the aristocracy. 

Solon’s Reforms, a Stage in the Development of the Polls 

Solon was elected one of the archons in Athens in 594 B.C. 
During the period of social disturbances he had been an 
arbitrator and had been forced to carry out a number of 
reforms in the interests of the people. Thus, mortgaged land 
was released from bond, old debts were liquidated and, as 
was noted above, the sale of free citizens into slavery for 
their debts was prohibited. 

Solon's other decrees aided the development of crafts and 
commerce. Freedom of executing a will was established, thus 
dealing a blow to the clan traditions. Once again, as in the 
time of military democracy, the popular assembly in which 
all male citizens took part began to play an important role 
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in the political life of Athens. However, the citizens were 
divided into four groups according to their economic stand¬ 
ing. 

Only citizens of the first and second groups enjoyed full 
political rights. Only they could be elected archons and, 
therefore, become members of the Areopagus. Members of 
the third and fourth groups were deprived of this right. The 
latter had the right to elect officials at the popular assem¬ 
bly but had no right to be elected themselves. 

The Four Hundred was a parallel political body. It was 
more democratic than the Areopagus, and citizens of the third 
group as well as the first two could be elected to it. The 
Areopagus was in charge of administrating state affairs and 
was the supreme court of justice, while the Four Hundred 
took over the management of current affairs in the interim 
between sessions of the popular assembly. The people's court 
(heliaia ), in which members of the fourth group could take 
part, was apparently created at this time. 

Solon's reforms established a property qualification and 
thus were an important stage in the formation of slave-owner- 
ship as the basis of the Greek polis. However, they were 
halfway measures. 

The wealthy strata of the demos were given an opportunity 
to participate in the government. The supremacy of the clan 
aristocracy had been undermined, but not liquidated, and 
the old division into tribal phulae still existed. These reforms 
were a forced retreat, for the aristocracy had not abandoned 
its plans fof reviving the old social order. 


The Final Establishment of the Slave-Owning Polis 

The basic features of the slave-owning polis became estab¬ 
lished towards the end of the 6th century B.C. This is seen 
in the constitution of Cleisthenes, which supplanted clan 
division by territorial division. Thirty regions ( trittyes ) were 
established. Every three regions formed a new, territorial 
phule which, in turn, was subdivided into demes, the primary 
administrative and territorial units. The Areopagus lost its 
former significance. The Four Hundred were supplanted by 
the Council of the Five Hundred, elected by the phulae on 
the basis of proportional representation (fifty from each tribe). 
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The Council of the Five Hundred became a compulsory 
instance for all cases to be presented at the popular assem¬ 
bly. It also carried out the decisions of the assembly. A Board 
of Strategi was established and later became the highest exec¬ 
utive body. The board was composed of one member from 
every phule. 

The number of Athenian citizens increased, owing to the 
numerous aliens who enjoyed personal freedom but had no 
political rights. 

The clan aristocracy was disunited. It had lost its former 
influence in the popular assembly, which now voted by phule. 

As a result, there evolved a clearly defined system of slave¬ 
owning relations. The slaves and the slave-owners became 
the principal antagonistic classes, with the slaves completely 
deprived of all civil and political rights. 

The slave-owning class differed from the free population, 
which also included large landowners, the owners of work¬ 
shops, merchants and usurers. The majority of freemen were 
workmen: small craftsmen and peasants, as well as some 
other categories of the working population. 

The consolidation of the slave-owning democracy in Attica 
caused a negative reaction in Sparta. The aristocracy of 
Thebes and Euboea joined the Spartans in attacking the 
Athenian Republic. The slave-owning democracy was victori¬ 
ous, and the Athenians not only defended their system but in¬ 
creased their influence far beyond the boundaries of Attica. 

Athens reached its zenith in the 5th century B.C. The dem¬ 
ocratic way of life flourished under Pericles. The popular 
assembly met regularly four times a month with all citizens 
participating. A preliminary review of matters to be dis¬ 
cussed at the popular assembly was held by the Council of 
the Five Hundred, which was also in charge of all current 
political, administrative and military affairs. 

Any citizen could elect members and be elected to any 
body of the Athenian state: the Magistrates' Court, the 
Council of the Five Hundred or the Board of Strategi. How¬ 
ever, this was still a slave-owning democracy. Only free male 
citizens, a small minority of the population, participated in 
the popular assemblies. Besides, in actual practice a great 
many free citizens could not exercise their civil rights. The 
peasants of Attica who had to travel two or three days to reach 
Athens could rarely participate in the popular assemblies. 




That is why, with a total of from 30,000 to 35,000 free citi¬ 
zens, no more than 2,000-3,000 usually attended a popular 
assembly. 

While exploiting the slaves and freemen of their own polls, 
the Athenian slave-owning aristocracy gradually began 
exploiting, to an ever-greater degree, the polises that were 
dependent upon Athens. 

Ancient Greek Colonisation 

Greek colonisation progressed apace with the formation 
of the polises, stemming from those regions of Greece where 
the clan aristocracy was in power. By concentrating the land 
in its own hands and thus dooming the masses of freemen 
to impoverishment, it forced them to leave the land. They 
were joined by the poor of the cities and the polises, by 
craftsmen who had become bankrupt as a result of the grow¬ 
ing competition of slave labour, by small and middle land- 
owners. Many of the colonists were aristocrats who had 
emigrated from their polises for political reasons. 

The merchants were tempted to undertake distant journeys 
by the lure of great riches to be gained in salt, grain, metals 
and slaves. 

In the 8th-6th centuries B.C. Greek colonies appeared on 
the Mediterranean Coast of present-day France, Spain and 
Italy, in the Nile delta, on the Black Sea and Azov Sea coasts. 
These were independent polises which maintained close cul¬ 
tural and economic ties with the metropolis. 

Greek colonisation played a tremendous role both in the 
history of the Greeks themselves and of the peoples with 
whom they came into close and prolonged contact. 

The Economic Basis of the Greek Polis 

The well-being of the Greek state was based on the merci¬ 
less exploitation of its slaves, whose numbers had increased 
considerably. Wars and the slave trade were the chief sources 
of acquiring new slaves. The development of the crafts, 
navigation, commerce and the arts were all based on the ex¬ 
ploitation of slaves. 

A great number of workshops employing slave labour ap¬ 
peared in Athens. As a rule, these were small shops, but 
there were some in which over a hundred slaves laboured. 
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Such a simple co-operative organisation of the working force 
raised the productivity of labour. 

One of the features of the Greek economy was the further 
social division of labour which brought about the develop¬ 
ment of commodity production. Athens became a major trad¬ 
ing centre. 

Having provided conditions conducive to the development 
of the productive forces, the slave-owning economy of the 
Greek polis quickly checked their further progress. A slave 
was not at all interested in the results of his labour, he did 
not strive to improve his tools or his skill, he could not be 
entrusted with costly implements. Slaves were the basic pro¬ 
ductive force at that time, but the conditions under which 
they lived and worked were so inhuman that the death rate 
was staggering. The faster the economy developed, the greater 
the number of slaves it employed, the more terrible the con¬ 
ditions under which they existed. Thus, as the Greek slave 
system progressed and developed, it proceeded, on an ever- 
greater scale, to destroy its own basic productive force. 


The Contradiction Between Physical 
and Mental Work 

The sweeping progress of slave-owning relations in Greece 
and later in Rome increased the contradiction between men¬ 
tal and physical work that had originated in the slave-owning 
despotisms of Africa and Asia. This was not merely a ques¬ 
tion of liberating the slave-owners from direct participation 
in production, making it possible for them to indulge in the 
arts, sciences and law. 

The basic reason for the growing contradiction between 
physical and mental work was the abhorrence the masses of 
freemen in Greece, and later Rome, had for any type of phys¬ 
ical labour. 

The unprecedented rise in the number of slaves brought 
about the gradual impoverishment of the small peasant and 
craftsman and instilled in them a feeling that physical labour 
was degrading, that it was unworthy of a freeman. 

This outlook, born of the slave system, has persisted 
throughout every successive socio-economic formation that 
has been based on the exploitation of man by man. 
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Foreign Invasions 


The Greek polises often had to resist foreign invasion. 

The greatest danger came from the attacks of the Per¬ 
sians in the late 6th and early 5th centuries B.C. The great 
slave-owning Persian Empire, which stretched from India to 
Egypt was formed in the 6th century B.C. In the second 
half of the century the Persians occupied the Greek polises 
along the Mediterranean in Asia Minor and created one 
of their satraps (provinces) there. The Persians set out to 
the north in 512 B.C. to conquer the Scythians, but were 
defeated. Their prestige was damaged by this unsuccessful 
campaign. 

In 500 B.C. there was an uprising in Miletus, the largest 
Greek city of Asia Minor, which was supported by the in¬ 
habitants of the other Greek cities of Asia Minor. At first 
the rebels met with success, having defeated the Persians and 
occupied the capital city of Sarda. However, since the Greeks 
of Asia Minor had a very small force they appealed to the 
other Greek states for help. Only Athens and several cities 
of Euboea rallied to their call, sending several ships to their 
aid. Meanwhile, the Persians, having mustered a great army, 
began their counter-offensive. They broke the desperate resist¬ 
ance of the Greeks, sacked and burned Miletus, dooming 
its inhabitants to death or slavery. King Darius of Persia dis¬ 
patched his ambassadors to all the Greek states with a 
demand of "earth and water" (subordination). Many Greek 
cities accepted his terms, and only Athens and Sparta replied 
by executing Darius' ambassadors. The Persian army, accom¬ 
panied by a great fleet, sailed across Hellespont to Europe. 
However, a storm at sea wrecked many of the ships and the 
army was forced to turn back. 

Two years later (490 B.C.) the Persians landed in Attica. 
Athens was in great danger. Aristocratic Sparta was in no 
hurry to come to the aid of the democratic republic; the little 
city of Plati was the only one to send a small contingent. The 
Persians were routed in the battle of Marathon, leaving 
6,000 dead on the battlefield. 

In 480 B.C. the Persians resumed their campaign. A mighty 
army and great fleet headed across Thrace to the Balkans. 
The majority of polises did not dare oppose the Persians. 
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Athens, Sparta and several other Greek states united to 
fight the Persians. 

When the Persian armies reached the pass at Thermopylae, 
which opened the way to Central Greece, the allies had only 
a small fighting force, numbering no more than 300 Spartan 
warriors among their troops. The Spartans and their king, 
Leonidas, gave their lives as one man, thus making it pos¬ 
sible for the allies to avoid encirclement. 

Despite the bitter opposition of the Greeks the Persians 
broke through Thermopylae and headed for Central Greece. 
The war had reached its apex. The Athenians evacuated 
their women, children, old people and treasures to the islands 
of Salaman and Aegina. They then dealt a fatal blow to the 
Persian fleet. In 479 B.C. the united forces of the Greek 
destroyed the Persian army. This was the turning point in 
the war. 

The Greek polises, which had formerly accepted Persian 
rule, now rose up against foreign oppression. The last battle 
took place in 449 B.C., more than half a century after 
the beginning of the revolt in Miletus. As a result of 
this war, the Persians were forced to leave continental 
Greece, the islands and the Mediterranean Coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The Greeks were fighting for their freedom and independ- 
ence-therein lies the main reason for their victory. The Per¬ 
sian armies, on the other hand, had a great number of soldiers 
taken from conquered tribes and peoples who were not really 
interested in the victories of the Persian kings or in the final 
outcome of the war. 

During the war the Greek slave states had captured count¬ 
less prisoners and had subsequently turned them into slaves. 
This resulted in a further development of slave-owning 
relations in Greece and especially Athens, where the influx 
of new slaves was the greatest. 

The further fate of Greece was strongly influenced by the 
defeat of the Persian fleet in the Mediterranean and the 
ascendance of Greek trade in this vast region. The Greek 
victory was one of the main requisites of the rise of the 
Greek polises in the future. 
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The Crisis of the Polis System 


The phenomena which predetermined the crisis of the polis 
system, as a distinct system of the slave states of Ancient 
Greece, first became apparent towards the end of the 5th 
century B.C. 

One of the main reasons for this crisis was the fact that 
the economic ties had far exceeded the political boundaries 
of the polises. The economy of the polis was based on the 
ever-increasing exploitation of slave labour. The labour of 
free workmen, of peasants and craftsmen, which had for¬ 
merly played a decisive role in the economy was now quickly 
losing its significance. The number of slaves kept growing 
through the expansion of trade and as a result of the 
increasingly frequent clashes and wars between the Greek 
states. The endless military and political shake-ups further 
undermined the status of the free peasantry. The land was 
becoming concentrated in the hands of the slave-owners, 
while the impoverished peasantry was swelling the ranks of 
the lower classes in the cities and, in particular, of the 
declassed stratum, the so-called lumpen proletariat. The con¬ 
tradictions between the poorest citizens and the wealthy 
ruling clique were becoming ever greater. The relative unity 
of the inhabitants of a given city became a thing of the past. 
"Not one city, but two: one of the poor, the other of the 
rich," Plato laments in one of his works. 

The spread of slavery, besides being detrimental to free 
farming and gradually replacing the labour of free craftsmen, 
harboured other, equally unfavourable, consequences for the 
economy of Ancient Greece. The growing use of slave labour 
blocked the way to technical progress and the development 
of production in general. In the end this, too, served to 
weaken the polis system. 

The impoverishment of great masses of free citizens weak¬ 
ened the military might of the polis, paving the way for 
the general use of mercenaries. And though at times some 
cities and unions were prominent (as the Boeotian League, 
for instance, headed by Thebes), Hellas as a whole was 
becoming weaker and heading towards decline. 

One of the political reasons for the crisis of the polis 
system was the weakening and impoverishment of the Greek 








cities, brought on by the Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.) 
between the Peloponnesian Confederacy, headed by Sparta, 
and the maritime empire, headed by Athens. 

The Creation of a Centralised Slave State 

The period of decline of the polis system coincided with 
the emergence of Macedonia, a new slave state in the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula. The contradictions of a slave state 
had not yet become as apparent here as they were in Greece. 
The Macedonian army consisted chiefly of the free peasants 
of communes. By combining military operations with cunning 
political manoeuvres, Philip II of Macedonia was able to 
subjugate the Greek city-states being torn by inner contra¬ 
dictions. At the Congress Philip II assembled at Corinth in 
337 B.C., peace was proclaimed among all the Greek states, 
warfare was outlawed among them and war was declared 
against Persia. 

Thus, Greece (except Sparta) found itself united. The neces¬ 
sity for union was dictated by history itself, it was prede¬ 
termined by the growth of commodity production and the 
crisis of the polis system. However, this union was a forced 
one and it was carried out by foreigners. 

The Graeco-Macedonian Conquests 

The masses were objectively interested in the union of 
the Greek states and in peace among them, for they had to 
pay too high a price for the endless wars and conflicts. 

The form in which this union was carried through gave 
rise to open anti-Macedonian feelings. The League of Corinth 
declared war against Persia; its aim was to channel the 
dissatisfaction of the masses along a different course; at the 
same time, it held the promise of the untold riches of the East 
for the Macedonian ruling clique, the occupation of foreign 
lands and the enslavement of entire populations. 

Alexander the Great, the unsurpassed military and political 
leader of Antiquity, led the campaign against the vast Persian 
Empire. 

In a very short space of time, from 334 to 327 B.C., the 
Graeco-Macedonian armies under his command conquered 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, part of Central Asia and part of India. 
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It was only in Central Asia, now the territory of the Soviet 
republics, that the undefeated armies of Alexander the Great 
were stopped by the resistance of the local tribes. 

The successes of the Graeco-Macedonian armies were due 
not only to their military might and the genius of their com¬ 
mander, but to a number of other factors as well. Paramount 
among these was the dissatisfaction of a significant number 
of tribes and peoples with Persian rule and their unwilling¬ 
ness to go to war to defend the interests of the Persian aristoc¬ 
racy. These tribes and peoples often aided the armies of 
Alexander the Great quite openly. Besides, the local aristoc¬ 
racy, concerned with preserving its own class supremacy, 
was more than willing to come to terms with the conquerors. 

Alexander the Great made Babylon the capital of his great 
empire. 

The Synthesis of the Polis System and the Eastern 

Despotism. The Graeco-Macedonian Hellenic States 

The Graeco-Macedonians brought the achievements of 
Greek civilisation to Asia and North Africa; in turn, they 
were strongly influenced by the peoples of the East. 

The ties established between the Greek and Eastern worlds 
in the 2nd millennium B.C. were extended to economic, social, 
political, ideological spheres. This mutual influence and 
mutual enrichment of the Greek world and the ancient 
monarchies of Asia and Africa is the substance of what is 
known as Hellenism, a period beginning with the conquests 
of Alexander the Great and ending with the Roman conquest 
of the Hellenic states. 

The Graeco-Macedonians introduced the polis system, 
which quickly took root in some areas of the East. But here 
the polis was no longer an independent slave-owning republic. 
It became a city controlled by a monarch, though it still 
enjoyed some privileges. The greater part of the Hellenic 
world, however, belonged to slave-owning despotisms, 
including rural areas and cities which did not enjoy special 
privileges. In like manner in the states conquered by Alexan¬ 
der the Great there existed both the ancient forms of slavery 
and the more primitive forms, found in Asia. The Graeco- 
Macedonian craftsmen who followed in the wake of the 
conquerors brought their skills and experience, perfecting 
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them to a still higher degree after coming in contact with 
the craftsmen of the East. The development of handicrafts 
was accompanied by a rapid growth of commerce. As a result 
of this extensive intercourse and the gradual merging of the 
local aristocracy with the settlers, the term Hellene lost its 
ethnic character and took on a class significance. All aristo¬ 
crats, regardless of nationality, were called Hellenes. 

It would seem that the great empire was indestructible. 
However, the contradictions between the slaves and the slave¬ 
owners, the conquerors and the conquered, the polises and 
the monarchies, the various groups of slave-owners and, 
chiefly, the lack of economic unity made it impossible for 
Alexander's vast empire to survive. 

In the summer of 323 B.C. Alexander the Great died without 
leaving an heir. His mighty empire disintegrated into many 
independent states, both large and small, in which all of the 
above contradictions continued to exist, becoming still more 
acute. 

IDEOLOGY AND CULTURE 

As slave-owning relations formed and developed in Ancient 
Greece, the ideology of Aegean society took shape. This 
was the ideology of slave-owners who strove to use religion 
and philosophy to strengthen their rule. The struggle between 
the various philosophical concepts reflected the social and 
political collisions that were taking place within the ruling 
class of slave-owners. 

The achievements of the Greek people of Antiquity have 
played a tremendous role in the development of human 
culture, and European culture in particular. 

The Mycenaean or Aegean Culture 

The cultural wealth of Ancient Greece has its sources in 
the culture of the early slave-owning societies (3rd-2nd mil¬ 
lennia B.C.) of Crete, Mycenae, the islands of the Aegean 
Sea and Troy. The achievements of Mycenaean (Aegean) 
culture were perceived and interpreted by later generations. 
The first written accounts of Ancient Greece originated here 
in the 2nd millennium B.C. 









Aegean culture gave rise to architecture and the arts in 
the world of Antiquity. Archaeological diggings provide a 
look at the structures erected by the ancient Cretians and 
Achaeans who inhabited Mycenae and by the people of 
Troy, the great palaces and mighty fortresses, the broad 
roads and irrigation systems. Among the many discoveries 
were magnificent inlaid weapons, pottery and jewellery of 
gold and silver. 

The Culture of Homeric Society 

Homer's great epics, the Iliad, and the Odyssey, are mag¬ 
nificent cultural monuments of Ancient Greece. Homer, an 
outstanding poet of Antiquity, collected and interpreted the 
songs and legends of his time, creating a literary monument 
to the Greek society which emerged in the 9th-8th centuries 
B.C. on the ruins of the early Aegean slave-owning states. 
These states were destroyed by the great migrations of tribes 
that were still at the primitive-communal level. The life of 
the new Greek society, which at first did not have its own 
state, was reflected in Homer's epic poems. They were origin¬ 
ally passed on from generation to generation until they were 
finally written down in Athens in the 6th century B.C. Thus, 
Greek society of the 13th-llth centuries B.C. is known as 
Homeric society. As the famous Russian literary critic 
V. Belinsky aptly noted, Homer's artistic genius was a furnace 
in which the crude ore of the popular legends, songs and 
fragments was changed into pure gold. 

Greek Mythology 

Real, concrete historical events are intertwined with mytho¬ 
logical legend in the poetry of Ancient Greece. The roots of 
Greek mythology are to be found in the ancient religious 
concepts of the inhabitants of the Aegean basin in the age of 
the primitive-communal system. However, Greek mythology 
was not the sole heir of these early concepts. The religious 
opinions of these primitive peoples were reflected in folklore 
and, later, in Greek literature and the art of Antiquity. 
Following in the footsteps of primitive religion, mythology 
was the supernatural expression of primitive man's concept 
of the world and humanity. Such is the mythological sig¬ 
nificance of water, air, fire and earth. 







I As mythology developed, its religious content increased. 

The Olympian religion of the Ancient Greeks was beginning 
to take shape. 

The Mythological Olympian Religion 

By the 6th century B.C. more or less similar religious 
beliefs were held in common in all regions inhabited by the 
Greeks. These beliefs formed the basis of the Olympian reli¬ 
gion, so called after Mount Olympus which was believed 
to be the home of the Gods, headed by Zeus. The Olympian 
religion was not connected with any organised religious body, 
dogma or ritual. The temples of the gods, though of definite 
significance in the religious lives of the people, did not, how¬ 
ever, form a single system; likev/ise, there was no special 
strata of religious attendants, no high priests. When neces¬ 
sary, persons chosen by the popular assembly carried out 
various religious functions. 

By making the gods human, the Olympian religion was 
able to penetrate deep into the masses and influence the 
working people. In time the cult of the Olympian gods 
became the official religion of the Greek polises, sanctifying 
the class suppression of the slaves and poor labourers. The 
masses, dissatisfied with their lack of civil rights, often coun¬ 
tered the official religion by inaugurating cults of their own 
patron gods. Such, for instance, was the cult of Dionisius, 
patron of the tiller, in whose honour feasts and celebrations 
were held. This religious dissention can be considered the 
prototype of all later religious heresies. 

The Rise of Culture in the 8th-6th Centuries B.C. 

The economic progress of Greece in the 8th-6th centuries 
B.C. was accompanied by flourishing culture. 

The Greek alphabet, based on Phoenician characters, was 
created in the 8th century B.C. Literature entered a new 
stage of development. The Homeric Hymns, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, were closely related to mythology; however in 
Hesiod's Works and Days we find a reliable description of 
everyday life in Greek society, written from the viewpoint 
of a simple tiller who is oppressed by the rich and the mighty. 
The first literary works in prose appeared at this time. 
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Originally a part of folklore, they were later written down. 
Tales in the form of fables, in which the characters were 
usually animals, became very popular. Aesop, a slave, is still 
the world's most famous writer of fables. 

The 8th-6th centuries B.C. were a time of great progress 
in all art forms, and especially in architecture. The wooden 
temples of past centuries were replaced by temples of stone. 
The Doric and Ionic columns came into being. Realism 
became the dominant art form. 

A Scientific Approach to Nature 

The flourishing of culture was accompanied by the first 
scientific approach to nature. Budding scientific thought was 
not yet divided into various fields; there were as yet no 
distinct and separate sciences. The Ancient Greek naturalist- 
philosophers observed all spheres of life, from astronomy 
to medicine. These first attempts at scientific research were, 
at the same time, an expression of a materialistic outlook on 
nature. The concept that man was not the creation of super¬ 
natural forces but that the gods had been created by man's 
imagination, was beginning to take root. The practical 
observation of natural phenomena was conducive to the 
formation of a materialistic outlook. 

The Ionian Materialist School 

The Ionian cities and the cities of the Asia Minor coast, 
especially Miletus, Ephesus and Phocaea, experienced a 
rapid cultural rise. It was here that the first schools of the 
Greek philosophers, reflecting their materialist ideas, were 
established. The Ionian philosophers merely recognised the 
material basis of the world, apparent in the endless diversity 
of nature. In other words, they were the spokesmen of prim¬ 
itive materialism. Thales, Anaximander and Anaximenes 
(7th-6th centuries B.C.) were the greatest of these philosophers. 

The Ionian materialist philosophers had an extensive 
knowledge of nature and applied it to philosophy. However, 
their opinions were influenced by mythology. 

Towards the end of the 6th century B.C. this philosophy 
was further advanced by the teachings of Heraclitus of 
Ephesus. He believed fire to be the basis of all living matter. 
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For the first time in history Heraclitus proposed the idea 
of universal movement and struggle and the unity of 
opposites. Thus, "one cannot enter the same river twice", 
"within us there is both life and death, alert and sleeping, 
young and old", "the warring become joined, there is 
exquisite harmony in that which separates and all occurs 
through struggle". However, in expressing his brilliant con¬ 
jectures, Heraclitus did not understand that all struggle is 
of an absolute nature and that the unity of opposites is only 
of relative significance. We find the beginnings of dialectical 
materialism in Heraclitus' teachings. He was the first to 
attempt to solve the problem of the quality of human knowl¬ 
edge, considering nature to be its source. 

The Idealist Trend in Philosophy 

Some philosophers, absorbed in mathematics, a science 
which demands a great amount of abstract thought, became 
the protagonists of an idealist trend in philosophy. They 
used mathematics to construct various idealistic concepts; 
thus, they evolved the "magic" of numbers. Pythagoras and 
his followers (6th century B.C.) were the first idealist-philos¬ 
ophers. They imbued figures and mathematical concepts 
with mystical qualities. According to their beliefs, the number 
"1" stood for evil, "2" stood for good, "10" was perfection, 
etc. 

Representatives of the idealist school in the city of Eleia, 
a Greek colony in Southern Italy, attempted to prove the 
immobility of all matter. 

The Struggle Between Materialist and Idealist Trends 
in Philosophy 

The materialist trend in philosophy developed in bitter 
struggle against the idealist-religious trend. The materialist 
philosophers strove to use that part of mythology that was 
related to primitive man's observance of nature; their con¬ 
clusions were also based on the scientific knowledge accumu¬ 
lated by the peoples of Asia and North Africa. 

The idealist philosophers based their teachings on the 
religious, theological aspects of Greek mythology. They 
made use of the various religious teachings of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. 
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The struggle between the two philosophical trends was 
born in the period described and continued throughout the 
history of Ancient Greece and Hellenism. This ideological 
struggle concealed the struggle of the various social and 
political groups. With the further development of Greek 
society it acquired an ever more diverse nature. 


Science and Culture 

The progress in Greek economic and political life in the 
5th century B.C. extended to its culture as well. Nor was 
this progress halted by the intensification of antagonisms in 
Greek society during the next century. Mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy and medicine were evolving as sciences. 

The mathematicians of Antiquity put forth a number of 
propositions which were both of practical and theoretical 
value. Such, for instance, were the concept of infinitesimal 
quantities and the theory of Eudoxus of Cnidus on the cor¬ 
relation of incommensurable quantities, the forerunner of the 
theory of irrational numbers. 

Several scientific hypotheses appeared in the field of 
astronomy; in particular, those which stated that the Earth 
and the other heavenly bodies were spheres. Meton created 
his sun calendar, having determined the length of a single 
year to be 365 and 5/ 19ths days. This calendar was in 
use until the introduction of the Julian calendar in Ancient 
Rome. 

Hippocrates recorded many valuable practical observations 
in medicine and created the theory of the four temperaments 
of man. 

Some writers of the period, namely, Herodotus and Thucy¬ 
dides, described historical events, both current and of the 
past. 

Literature and art flourished in Greece in the 5th-4th cen¬ 
turies B.C. The ancient feasts of the various cults gave 
impetus to the later theatrical presentations. Such major 
Greek dramatists of the time as Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri¬ 
pides and Aristophanes influenced the further development 
of world culture. 

At this time, too, the famous sculptors Myron, Phidias and 
Polyclitus and, later, Praxiteles created their immortal monu- 
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merits. Many great monuments of Greek architecture are 
standing to this day. 

The Ancient Greeks loved music and had a number of 
string, reed and percussion instruments. 

The Growing Struggle Between Materialism and Idealism. 

Democritus’ Teachings 

The struggle between the materialist and idealist philos¬ 
ophers became more intense. This was a struggle between 
the representatives of two trends, of two camps in the polit¬ 
ical life of slave-owing Greece. The materialist philoso¬ 
phers were the ideologists of the democratic form of the slave¬ 
owning society, of the democratic polls (Athens). The ideal¬ 
ists were proponents of the oligarchal polis (Sparta). 

The materialist philosophers strove to find the answers 
to questions posed by life itself, one of which was the struc¬ 
ture of matter. Such outstanding naturalists of Antiquity 
as Anaxagoras (app. 500-428 B.C.), Empedocles (483-423 
B.C.) and Democritus (app. 460-370 B.C.) tried to find the 
answer. Anaxagoras considered the basis of all matter to be 
material particles, the “seeds" of all objects. 

Empedocles considered the world to be a combination of 
the four material elements ("roots"): earth, air, fire and water. 
He believed these "roots" could be divided to infinity and 
were activated by material forces: love and hate. Empedocles' 
concept of the birth of the organic world from these "roots" 
is of interest, and its further development was in some ways 
similar to the concept of the survival of the fittest. 

Democritus developed the idea of indivisible particles of 
matter, called atoms, first set forth by Leucippus, one of his 
predecessors. According to this theory, atoms, which com¬ 
prise all natural phenomena, are qualitatively similar elements, 
differing both quantitatively and by their condition in space 
and the sequence of their combinations. Democritus con¬ 
sidered the basis of all phenomena to be necessity, related 
to movement, the most important feature of all matter. 
Democritus probed the ideas of the infinity and eternity of 
matter: "Nothing can evolve from nothing, and no single 
thing can turn into nothing." He attempted to explain, in a 
materialist way, the origin of the animal world. He argued 
that the human "soul" was as mortal as the body. 





the materialist trend, represented so brilliantly in the 
5th-4th centuries B.C. by Democritus, continued to gain 
strength. The main tenets of Democritus' teachings were 
formed in the struggle with the existing idealist concepts. 

The Atheism of the Materialist Philosophers 

The atheist outlook developed simultaneously with the 
development of materialist philosophy; its political basis was 
the rise of the slave-owning democracy. 

In maintaining a materialist beginning of all matter, the 
materialist philosophers left no room for "divine wisdom". 
Heraclitus wrote of the world and the Universe; "This 
universal system, equal for all, was not created by any of 
the gods, or by any persons, but it has always been, is and 
will be an eternal light, now burning bright, now dying." 

The materialist philosophers regarded the soul as a 
material beginning. In the sphere of social phenomena they 
supplanted the will of the gods by human wisdom. 

The Development of Idealist Tendencies. Plato’s Teachings 

The representatives of the idealist trend were determined 
to weaken the influence of the materialist philosophers. Athens 
was the chief arena of this intellectual struggle. 

The Sophists, the "teachers of wisdom", were idealists, 
despite the fact that they held both materialistic and atheistic 
views. Thus, Gorgei of Sicily (app. 483-376 B.C.), one of the 
more prominent Sophists, denied the possibility of perceiving 
the world and even the very existence of objective truth. 
Many Sophists, by denying the relationship between philo¬ 
sophical teachings and reality, reduced philosophy to a 
mental exercise in rhetoric. Socrates (469-399 B.C.) developed 
the idealist trend of Sophism, declaring that a person's ego 
was the source of all knowledge. "Know yourself," he wrote. 
Socrates was against the materialist understanding of all 
natural phenomena and of social life. The idealist trend 
reached its apex in the teachings of one of Socrates' pupils, 
Plato (approx. 429-347 B.C.), which makes it possible to speak 
of "Plato's system" as opposed to "Democritus' system". 
Plato considered the sensual, material world to be but a 
shadow of the real world, a reflection of "generalities", con- 










cepts, phenomena and objects. He stated that man could 
perceive these generalities, aided by the recollections of his 
"immortal soul". This was a striking example of objective 
idealism. 

Mysticism, too, played an important part in Plato's teach¬ 
ings. 

Aristotle 

The teachings of Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), the greatest 
philosopher of Antiquity, occupy an intermediary position 
between those of Democritus and those of Plato. Aristotle 
viewed Plato's concept of the super-sensual world of ideas 
critically. While admitting the existence of an exterior objec¬ 
tive world, he believed the source of a true understanding 
of it to be man's sensual impressions. This, the chief tenet of 
Aristotle's philosophy, is indicative of his approach to mate¬ 
rialism. According to Aristotle, Plato's "ideas" were incapable 
of explaining either the reasons of all beginnings or the 
reasons for the changes of perceptible phenomena and 
objects. 

However, Aristotle remained an idealist in deciding the 
question of the relation between existence (sensual impres¬ 
sions) and thought. He believed that an intelligent soul, 
independent of the material body, played a decisive role in 
the process of learning. Aristotle considered matter to be 
passive and formless, put in motion by active force. He 
believed that the source of this force and, at the same time, 
the final goal of universal development was a "form of all 
forms", i.e., God. 

Aristotle was an outstanding scholar of his time. He wrote 
many works on history, literature, the theory of literature, 
logic and the natural sciences and zoology, in particular. 
Aristotle's writings on political problems are of great interest. 
He was the first to use the term "politics" in his book 
Politicus -an original review of the political systems of various 
states. 

The Ideology and Culture of Hellenism 

The culture of the Hellenic world absorbed the best of all 
that had been created in Ancient Greece. In each of the vast 
regions where the Hellenic states arose there was a blending 








of Hellenic and local cultures, a merging of the various trends 
in science, art and literature. The development of production 
was conducive to the development of the natural sciences. It 
was during this period that a scientific study of nature was 
begun. 

Several branches of science made a complete break with 
philosophy and began to develop rapidly, though some 
philosophers achieved great prominence in many fields of 
knowledge. 

Eratosthenes (276-193 B.C.) was a mathematician, physic¬ 
ist, astronomer, historian and, most notably, a geographer. 
He was the first to calculate the length of the Equator, 
determining it as 39,700 kilometres (actually, it is close to 
40,000 kilometres), making his calculations amazingly accu¬ 
rate for the time. 

Euclid's famous geometric "elements" appeared at the 
beginning of the 3rd century B.C. 

Archimedes (app. 285-212 B.C.), a mathematician and 
mechanic, lived in Sicily. He discovered the basic law of 
hydrostatics (Archimedes' Law), he perfected a mechanism 
for watering the fields (Archimedes' screw) and made other 
technical discoveries. 

The astronomer Aristarchus of Samos (3rd century B.C.) 
put forth the idea that all heavenly bodies revolve around 
the Sun. This theory is known as heliocentrism. 

In Alexandria a critical study of Homer's epics marked the 
beginning of philology as a science. 

The first utopian literary works in which an ideal, happy 
life was described appeared at this time. Such was Gamblicus 
of Syria's The Land ol Sunshine. 

Withal, the struggle between the materialist and idealist 
philosophers continued. There were elements of materialism 
in the teachings of the Stoics. On the whole, however, they 
believed in the existence of intellect in the structure of the 
Universe (they called it "logos"). This "logos" predetermined 
the regularity of all phenomena in the world, which was in 
itself a living entity. The Stoics and other apologists of 
idealism and religion strongly resisted the spread of scientific 
materialism. The materialist Epicurus (app. 341-270 B.C.) 
believed man to be a part of nature. 

Epicurus, as Democritus, considered the basis of all exis¬ 
tence to be indivisible material particles, atoms, and 
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the vacuum in which their mechanical movement took place. 
Epicurus regarded all natural phenomena as various combi¬ 
nations of atoms. However, unlike Democritus, he believed 
that they differed not only in size and form, but in weight 
as well. 

Epicurus' theory of the internally conditioned declination 
of atoms due to their weight and their simultaneous recti¬ 
linear movement was of great importance in affirming mate¬ 
rialist knowledge. Epicurus wrote of the eternity and infinity 
of the material world which existed regardless of man's con¬ 
sciousness and of the fact that man perceived the world 
through his sensory impressions. Epicurus was a sworn foe 
of religion. His views played an important part in the further 
development of atheism. 









Chapter 4 

THE SLAVE SYSTEM OF ANCIENT ROME 


Unlike the ancient states of Asia, North Africa and Ancient 
Greece, the Ancient Roman state was the slave-owning 
system under which the slaves became the basic producers 
of material values. This resulted in the most antagonistic 
class struggle between the slaves and the slave-owners. 

The history of Ancient Rome provides the key to under¬ 
standing the most typical of economic, social and political 
processes that took place within the slave-owning system. 


THE FORMATION OF A SLAVE SYSTEM AND STATE 
Early Roman Society 

The rapid development of slave-owning relations in Rome 
at an early stage can, to a great extent, be explained by the 
influence of other, more highly developed systems. There 
were colonies of Phoenicians (in Sicily) and Greeks (in Italy) 
among whom a slave-owning structure had become established. 
In the 6th century B.C. the Etruscan slave-owning system 
in the north of the Italian Peninsula reached its apex. 

There was much in common in the process of formation 
of the slave-owning systems of Ancient Rome and Ancient 
Greece. During this period the Romans were also united in 
clans (according to legend, there were 300 clans), curia (each 
consisting of ten clans) and tribes. The tribes were united 
in a union which comprised the "Roman people". This tribal 
union was headed by a "king", elected at the commissions 
(popular assemblies). The council of elders eventually gave 
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rise to the Senate which, together with the "king”, ruled the 
people. The elders and their families made up the core of 
Roman clan aristocracy, the patricians. 

A considerable part of the population was excluded from 
this clan and tribal union. These were the plebs-former 
prisoners of war, inhabitants of conquered regions and 
voluntary settlers. They enjoyed personal freedom but had 
no political rights. In time, the plebs merged with the lesser, 
impoverished clans. 

There was a small number of slaves in the Roman state, 
and at this stage slavery was still of a patriarchal nature. 
Class contradictions were just beginning to appear. 

The People’s Struggle Against the Clan Aristocracy 

The plebs, supported by the impoverished strata of free 
citizens, carried on a bitter struggle against the clan aristoc¬ 
racy. In the end this struggle, closely related to the growth 
of economic inequality, resulted in the destruction of the 
clan organisation. The tribal clans were supplanted by 
territorial tribes. All persons who owned land, regardless of 
whether they had formerly been patricians or plebs, now 
became members of the community. The economic principle 
became the basic principle of social division. 

An important stage in the new formation of the Roman 
community was a reform carried out, according to legend, 
in the 6th century B.C. by the next-to-last Roman "king", 
Servius Tullius. According to this reform, the Roman popula¬ 
tion was divided into several groups ("classes"), depending 
upon their economic standing. The citizens of the more 
wealthy classes had to supply a greater number of soldiers 
for military service. Citizens of the less wealthy but more 
numerous classes provided a smaller number of soldiers. The 
largest strata of totally impoverished persons, the so-called 
proletarians (Lat. proles- progeny), persons who had nothing 
except their progeny, supplied only one century (a hundred 
soldiers). 

The established system of social division was of great 
political significance, for the citizens voted by centuries and 
each class had as many votes as it had centuries. 

Thus, the amount of wealth an individual possessed de¬ 
termined his place, influence and weight in society. As a 
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result of this reform, the wealthiest plebeians began to merge 
with the patricians, while the plebeian lower strata became 
still more impoverished. The fall of the monarchy in 509 
B.C. and the establishment of a republic in no way changed 
their status. 

The Early Republican Period 

The economic development of Roman society, related to 
the social division between the crafts and agriculture and the 
rise in exchange, gradually increased the role played by 
slave labour. This resulted in the further consolidation of the 
state as a body of class domination of the slave-owners and 
the prosperous strata. 

The Senate was the supreme body of the Roman Republic. 
The king's rule was supplanted by the rule of two magistrates, 
first known as praetori and later as consuls. They presided 
over the Senate and were in command of the troops. In time, 
magistrates of a lower order were established; since these 
posts were unpaid, they were usually occupied by represent¬ 
atives of the ruling clique. It was the privilege of the patri¬ 
cians alone to fill the higher magistrates' posts and to be 
members of the Senate. 

The struggle between the patricians and the plebs never 
ceased. It was conducted along two main lines: the agrarian 
question, and especially the problem of debtors' slavery, and 
the political rights of the plebs. The small plebeian land- 
owners, whose economic situation was constantly deteriorat¬ 
ing and whose debts were increasing, rebelled against the 
big patrician landowners. This struggle was complicated by 
economic stratification among the plebeians. 

The plebeians were able to win several concessions, the 
most important of which was the abolition of debtors' slavery. 
They now had access to the highest magistrates; the post of 
popular tribune was established, and only plebs could be 
elected tribunes. The latter had the right to block a decision 
taken by the patrician magistrates if it was contrary to the 
interests of the plebs. 

The struggle between the patricians and the plebeians 
resulted in the final division of society according to economic 
status, begun by the reform of Servius Tullius. By this time 
the last remnants of the old patrician clans and the prosper- 







ous plebs had completely merged, forming a new privileged 
stratum, the nobility. The term "pleb" lost its former meaning 
and now denoted the lower, exploited strata of the popula¬ 
tion. 

As concerns foreign policy, the early republican period 
(5th-3rd centuries B.C.) is noted for the constant wars waged 
by Rome for possession of the Apennine Peninsula. 

During this period the process of forming a slave-owning 
system and state in Rome was completed. 

THE RISE OF THE SLAVE SYSTEM 
The Roman Conquest of the Mediterranean 

The development of slave-owning relations and the deter¬ 
mination of the ruling class to solve the agrarian question 
through colonisation resulted in the extension of Rome's 
aggressive policy beyond the boundaries of the Apennine 
Peninsula. Beginning with the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. Rome entered into a struggle with Carthage, the greatest 
slave-owning state of North Africa. These were the famous 
Punic wars (the First, Second and Third) which ended in 
146 B.C. with the destruction of Carthage and the establish¬ 
ment of Roman hegemony in the Western Mediterranean. 
During this period the Romans conquered the Balkans, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Asia Minor, Iceland, the territory of 
present-day Belgium, etc. The conquered regions became 
Roman provinces, a source of enrichment for the ruling class 
of the Roman slave-owning republic. 

The victorious wars guaranteed a tremendous influx of 
cheap slaves. Thus, after the conquest of Sardinia, 80,000 
persons were enslaved; over 150,000 persons were sold into 
slavery when the Greek region of Aepir fell in 167 B.C. 
The influx of slaves increased the weight of slave labour in 
the economy of the Roman slave-owning state. 

The Prevalence of Slave Labour 

The introduction of slave labour meant the exclusion of 
free labour, and since Italy was an agrarian country the new 
process was especially apparent in agriculture. The use of 
slave labour in agriculture on a mass scale resulted in the 









establishment of great estates (latifundid). The produce of 
these lands was intended chiefly for sale. These large estates 
were formed not only by the appropriation of community 
lands by the slave-owning masters of the latiiundia, but 
through the bankruptcy of small and middle peasant holdings. 
The peasants, deprived of their former source of income, 
either became tenants on the lands of the big landowners or 
migrated to the cities. Some of the latter became craftsmen, 
but the majority joined the declassed stratum of the popula¬ 
tion, the lumpen-proletariat, which lived on the scraps doled 
out by the ruling class. 

The craftsmen of the towns united in collegiums. In time, 
slaves also joined them. 

The 2nd century B.C. was a turning-point in the evolution 
of slavery on a mass scale. From this time on, slaves in ever- 
increasing measure were becoming the basic producers of the 
Roman slave-owning system. 


Development of Commerce and Usurious Capital 

The evolution of slave-owning resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a whole system of slave trading. Slave markets sprang 
up in Rome and in other regions. 

Foreign trade prevailed. Agricultural produce and luxuries 
were imported from the many Roman "provinces" (conquered 
regions and dependent countries), while Rome exported metal 
implements, wine and olive oil. Imports were greater than 
exports. However, the lack of exports was compensated for 
by outright pillage of the conquered lands and, in particular, 
by the influx of large sums of money. By seizing the silver 
mines of Spain, Rome was provided with a permanent source 
of mint. 

The growth of commerce and money in circulation created 
usurious capital. Companies of tax-farmers, the so-called 
publicans, were formed to carry out various operations 
involving credit and usury. Money-changers' shops, sprang 
up everywhere. Their owners not only changed coins, but 
banked money, provided loans at an interest and remitted 
sums. 

Persons whose occupation was commerce and usury gradu¬ 
ally formed a separate estate of the ruling class. 








The Increasing Contradictions Within 
the Roman State 

The inhuman mass exploitation of slaves resulted in the 
intensification of the basic antagonisms of the Roman state 
between the slave-owners and the slaves, the producers of 
society's material values. Slave uprisings became more 
frequent. 

One of the great slave uprisings of Antiquity was headed 
by Spartacus. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, organised a plot of gladiators in 
the city of Capua in 74 B.C. The plot was discovered and 
only several dozen slaves managed to escape from the city 
to Mt. Vesuvius. This handful of courageous men formed 
the core of the army of 60,000 men that fought under Spar¬ 
tacus in the south and north of Italy, defeating the armies 
of the slave-owners. As a result of the joint efforts of all 
the Roman forces, the slave-owners were finally able to 
defeat the rebels in 71 B.C. The slave-owning system was 
still too strong, the slaves could not destroy it. However, the 
significance of the uprising of 71-74 B.C. was immense, for 
it dealt a serious blow to the slave-owners and strengthened 
the spirit of freedom in the people. The immortal Spartacus 
has come down in history as a symbol of struggle for 
the liberation of the working masses from the yoke of 
oppression. 

The relationship between Rome and the exploited provinces 
was becoming more strained. Popular wars broke out against 
Roman rule. The struggle between the big landowners and 
the small, free peasants who were becoming ever more des¬ 
titute increased. The agrarian movement of the Roman plebs, 
who demanded a redistribution of community lands occupied 
by slave-owners, became widespread towards the end of the 
2nd century B.C. 

The intensified antagonisms within Roman society was not 
yet an indication of a crisis of the slave system as a whole. 
This was merely a crisis of the existing form of the slave 
state-the Roman Republic. However, it harboured the symp¬ 
toms of the future decline of the Roman slave system as a 
whole. 
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The Fall of the Republic and the Formation of the Empire 

The crisis of the republic turned into a true civil war, which 
began in the middle of the 1st century B.C. between the 
various groups of the ruling class. 

The crisis reflected the fact that the Roman Republic, 
established on the basis of the city-state, could not guarantee 
the supremacy of the ruling class of slave-owners within the 
framework of its vast colonial empire. That is why the slave¬ 
owners felt that the only way to strengthen their rule was 
to create a military dictatorship. Slave-owners from the vari¬ 
ous Roman provinces were drawn into the government. A 
new form of the Roman slave state, the empire, was emerging, 
representing the class of slave-owners not only of the Roman 
polis but of Italy, of all the territories conquered by Rome. 

The new form of the Roman state dates to the dictatorship 
of Ceasar (second half of the 1st century B.C.) and the dic¬ 
tatorship of his adopted son and official heir Octavian 
Augustus (1st century A.D.). Augustus was the acknowl¬ 
edged supreme ruler of the empire, although the Senate was 
officially considered to be the supreme legislative body. 
Besides being endowed with the highest power of a tribune, 
Augustus was also the supreme military commander. The 
title of emperor, which formerly was awarded to a victorious 
military commander for a definite period of time, now became 
an integral part of the ruler's title. 

The army, which the emperors sought to use for their sup¬ 
port, became a major social and political force. 

A state apparatus, dependent upon the emperor, came into 
being and soon supplanted the republican institutions. 

The second half of the 1st and the 2nd centuries A.D. 
saw the rise of the mighty Roman Empire. This was the era 
of its greatest expansion. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN SLAVE STATE 

The decline and fall of a given society does not happen 
suddenly. This is a lengthy process which develops with more 
or less intensity during various periods. The first symptoms 
of the disintegration of the Roman Empire and its slave¬ 
owning system became apparent at a time when it seemed 
that nothing threatened the might of the Roman nation. 







The Decline of the Large Plantations and the Appearance 
of the Colonatus 

One such symptom, apparent by the end of the 1st century 
A.D., was the gradual decrease of the role of the plantations, 
which were based on slave labour. The slaves were completely 
disinterested in the results of their labour. The produc¬ 
tivity of their labour and the level of production as a whole 
were very low. The latilundia owners had to introduce com¬ 
plex systems of control and coercion which raised the cost of 
production still higher. 

That is why they often found it profitable to retain small 
holdings within the framework of the great estates. The 
slaves received their tools from their master and worked on 
the small plots for a share in the harvest. There were also 
free tenants, called coloni. Some paid their rent in cash, while 
others (whose numbers kept increasing) paid in kind with 
a part of the harvest. The coloni were becoming dependent 
upon the landowners. The ranks of the coloni were swelled 
by destitute small free peasants and freed slaves. 

The colonatus system served to increase the direct pro¬ 
ducer's interest in the results of his labour. 

The so-called peculium served the same purpose. In this 
case the master let his slave use some of his property on 
condition that the slave give over part of his profits to his 
master. 

The Deepening Crisis of the Slave System 

The symptoms of disintegration of the slave system and 
the slave-owning production relations which became ap¬ 
parent in the second half of the 1st century A.D. became 
more acute; by the 3rd century A.D. the deep crisis of the 
Roman slave state became a fact. 

Great changes had taken place in the two basic antago¬ 
nistic classes, the slaves and the slave-owners, as well as in 
the relationship between them. The negligible profits received 
from slave labour prompted the masters to free their slaves 
in increasing numbers. The latter received a peculium or 
became coloni. The slave-owners were being forced to abstain 
from open coercion in their desire to increase the slaves' 
interest in the results of their labour. However, the coloni. 









once tree tenants, were becoming ever more dependent. In 
other words, the interval between the free peasants and the 
slaves was being steadily reduced. Often small and middle 
landowners and slave-owners also became coloni, and since 
the Roman city, as all the cities of Antiquity, was a body 
of free property-owners, this undermined the city as the 
basis of the slave-owning state. 

The free craftsmen, united in collegiums, were gradually 
becoming impoverished. The state, which was interested in 
the production of various implements and artifacts and in 
the taxes levied on the craftsmen, now tried to strengthen 
the collegiums in every possible way. 

The increase of taxation, the appropriation of communal 
city lands and the impoverishment of the majority of the city's 
inhabitants spurred the gradual decline and fall of the 
cities. 

The economic crises of the 3rd century A.D. brought about a 
sharp rise in social antagonisms. The coloni, the impoverished 
free peasants and the city poor began rebelling as a united 
force against the slave-owners. 

The rebellions of slaves and coloni spread throughout 
Gaul and Spain in the 3rd century A.D. The slave-owners 
were disunited, with the slave-owning aristocracy striving 
to suppress the smaller slave-owners. 

Social antagonisms were bolstered by political antagonisms. 
The separatist tendencies of the various provinces increased, 
the struggle of the various groups for the throne became 
more fierce. The army was playing a more and more im¬ 
portant role in these internecine dissentions, supporting now 
one, now another group. 

In 193-197 A.D. civil war broke out between the various 
groups of the ruling class, resulting in a deep political crisis 
in the middle of the 3rd century A.D. 

The Final Decay of the Slave-Owning 
Mode of Production 

The development of coloni relations was one of the signs 
of decay of the slave-owning production relations. During 
the reign of Emperor Constantine in the 4th century A.D. 
each colonus was allotted a definite plot which he had no 
right to leave. Besides, he was compelled, regardless of his 
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origin, to till his lord's land as well. The colonus became the 
central figure of the Roman estate, which neither he nor his 
descendants had a right to leave. Actually, this made the 
colonus a serf. But coloni relations could not develop into 
a system of feudal relations. The slave-owning political system 
was an unsurmountable barrier to such a transition. 

The economic status of the coloni was deteriorating, the 
gap between them and the slaves was being narrowed. At 
the same time, the attitude of the ruling class towards the 
slaves was becoming still more inhuman. Fear of slave upris¬ 
ings had forced the early Roman state to pass a law that 
prohibited the killing of a slave, but now this "right" was 
revived. The poor were "permitted" to sell their children 
into slavery. 

The coloni were not the only ones to be enslaved. Members 
of the collegiums of craftsmen were actually enslaved as 
well. The collegium as a whole was responsible to the state 
for the tribute of all its members. Craftsmen who belonged 
to a collegium could not drop out, nor had they the right 
to marry anyone who belonged to another collegium. Even 
the representatives of the wealthy strata of the urban popula¬ 
tion, members of the city councils, had no right to leave the 
city. The slave-owning state hoped that these measures would 
prevent the population from fleeing from the cities and would 
thus stop the further decline of the crafts. However, the 
bankruptcy and impoverishment of the cities continued, 
spurred by the appropriation of city lands by private indi¬ 
viduals and increasingly oppressive taxation. 

The disintegration of the slave-owning mode of production 
was reflected in the relations that existed within the ruling 
class. The strengthening of the state as the protector of the 
class interests of the slave-owners under the colonatus 
system gave way to still greater political splintering. The 
independence of the big landowners increased. In their attempt 
to escape from ruin the free peasants strove to gain the pro¬ 
tection of these landowners and subsequently found them¬ 
selves in still greater bondage as serfs. 

The great popular uprisings undermined the supremacy of 
the slave-owners; the social and political crises merged. One 
of the significant manifestations of these crises was the divi¬ 
sion of the Roman Empire into the Western and Eastern 
empires, which became final after the death of Emperor 
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Theodosius in 395 A.D. The Eastern Empire, later known as 
the Byzantine Empire, became, as a result of many complex 
processes, a feudal state which existed until the middle of 
the 15th century. 

IDEOLOGY AND CULTURE 

In their attempt to retain their supremacy, the slave-owners 
of Ancient Rome used various ideological means which 
changed in accordance with the changes in the socio-economic 
and political structure of the Roman slave-owning system. 

The Early Republic 

During this period the polis played a decisive role, being 
a community in which the clan aristocracy ruled. This pre¬ 
determined the extreme ideological conservatism of Roman 
society. Its essence was a cult of communal polis order, the 
propagation of the community's subordination to aristocratic, 
patrician rule. Property relations were developing, regulated 
by special laws. 

The first Roman poetry and prose appeared to supplement 
the popular legends and songs. 

The Republican Period 

The crisis of the polis political system signified the crisis 
of polis ideology as well. 

The ideology of the republican period was influenced by 
the ideology of Greek society, which was determined by 
the wars the Roman Empire waged in Asia Minor and the 
Balkans. In Rome, as in Greece, the struggle between two 
trends in ideology became apparent. The idealist religious 
trend evolved under the influence of Greek mythology. 

Prior to this, in the epoch of the formation of the state 
system, the Romans worshipped many gods. They believed 
that every object and every phenomenon had its own spirit, 
its own god. Thus, there were forty-three gods of childhood: 
the god of a child's first cry, the god of his first step, etc. 
The protectors of the home and family were good spirits 
called Penates and Lares. There were several religious 
colleges. It was the duty of the members of one of them, 
the pontificates, to see that all religious ceremonies 






were properly conducted; the college of augurs were 
prophets, etc. 

Under continuing Greek influence, there gradually came 
about an identification of the Roman and Greek pantheons 
and the assignment of human qualities to the Roman gods. 
Later, the Roman emperors came to be considered great 
pontifices and thus were accepted as Rome's religious 
rulers. 

The materialist trend developed under the influence of the 
teachings of Epicurus. Lucretius (98-55 B.C.) was its most 
outstanding representative. In his book On the Nature ot 
Things he developed materialist ideas on the origin and 
evolution of nature and humanity. Thus, he wrote of indivi¬ 
sible "beginnings"-of atoms, which could not be created and 
could not be destroyed. 

The materialist perception of reality was conductive to 
the storing of scientific knowledge, the result of borrowing 
from the achievements of the Greeks and developing an 
indigenous Roman science. Thus, Marcus Terentius Varro 
(116-28 B.C.) wrote an encyclopaedia based on the sum of 
human knowledge of his time. 

The development of commodity-money relations and the 
growth of private property was accompanied by the perfec¬ 
tion of the Roman slave-owning laws. Oratory and rhetoric 
developed, and Cicero was the greatest proponent of both. 
Publicism and historiography were represented by the writ¬ 
ings of Julius Caesar and Sallust. The first poets were Livius 
Andronias (first half of the 3rd century B.C.) and Catullus 
(app. 87-54 B.C.), the first dramatists were Plautus (app. 254- 
184 B.C.) and Terence (app. 190-159 B.C.). 

The Empire 

The formation of the political institutes of the empire were 
accompanied by definite ideological phenomena. This was 
primarily related to the more decisive use of religion as a 
tool for the spiritual coercion of the masses by the ruling 
class of slave-owners. The emperors strove to impress upon 
the people the divine origin of their office. In the eastern 
provinces they were openly worshipped as gods. 

The deification of the emerging empire was the true goal 
of the spreading philosophy of Stoicism, as represented by 
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Seneca and Epictetus. According to the Stoics, man was a 
part of a great organism, of a great whole, and all of man's 
actions had to be directed towards the welfare of this great 
whole, i.e., society, the state. The Stoics contended that every¬ 
thing repeated itself, that nothing was or could be new. These 
ideas aimed to establish the concept of the immortality of 
the empire and its laws in the people's minds. 

The Neopythagorians, having combined the philosophical 
ideas of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, evolved a mystical 
philosophy of the divine beginning, as good, and of matter, 
as evil. 

Contrary to the ideology of the ruling class, the masses 
formed their own ideology. This was an ideology of protest 
against their lack of rights, an ideology that glorified labour 
and the common man. The people believed that not only 
kings and aristocrats but simple toilers as well could become 
the equals of the gods after death. 

Literature and art were also used by the ruling class to 
support and increase the authority of the emperors. The 
reign of Emperor Augustus is known for the works of Virgil, 
Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, Livy and others. 

In a later period we find the works of the publicist Pliny 
the Younger, the historians Plutarch and Appian. The mag¬ 
nificent architectural monuments and Roman law all served 
to glorify the emperor. 

However, there were some literary works which expressed 
critical ideas. Such were the writings of the historian Tacitus, 
the poet Lucan and such writers as Petronius, Juvenal and 
Lucian, who were connected with circles of the class of slave¬ 
owners opposed to the empire. 

Under the early empire a single Hellenic-Roman culture 
began to evolve, presenting a synthesis of the cultural achieve¬ 
ments of Greece, Rome and the conquered eastern provinces. 
This was primarily true of the natural sciences. The Natural 
History of Pliny the Elder was, on the whole, of a compilative 
nature. However, there were also more serious scientific 
works which were critical interpretations of ancient authors. 
Pontianus wrote a number of extensive works on geography. 
Ptolemy of Alexandria devised the astronomical system which 
bears his name. 

The physician Galen is known for his influence on the 
further development of medicine. 
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The Origin of Christianity 

Christianity originated in the middle of the 1st century 
A.D. in the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. It reached 
Greece in the 2nd century A.D. and soon spread to the Apen- 
nine Peninsula. 

The ever-worsening lot of the masses and their lack of 
civil rights were contributing factors to the spread of a 
mystical religious attitude regarding the transitory nature 
of earthly existence and a hope for a better future in the next 
world. 

These growing sentiments paved the way for the Christian 
religion. Christianity adapted many of the religious cults 
of Asia and Africa; among them was the belief in a god 
who died and was subsequently resurrected; of a god who 
allegedly shed his blood for humans to save them from evil 
and lead them to immortality and light. In the beginning, 
Christianity completely revoked the practice of sacrifices and 
of religious ritual. Most important, the proponents of Chris¬ 
tianity, unlike the followers of other contemporary religious 
teachings, did not recognise the existence of ethnic or social 
distinctions. This made it all the more attractive to the op¬ 
pressed and humble. 

During the early stage, equality ruled the Christian com¬ 
munities, which consisted chiefly of the poor. But after 
members of the wealthy circles who were for some reason 
dissatisfied with the existing system began joining the Chris¬ 
tians, the simple relations and democratic nature of the early 
Christian communities began to disappear. 

The demands of the increasingly complex cult and large 
contributions increased the influence of the individuals in 
charge of community property and religious services-the 
deacons, presbyters and bishops. The result was the separa¬ 
tion of the leading stratum of the Christian communities, the 
clergy, from the rank and file and the appearance of the 
Christian Church. Thus, in the process of its evolution, 
Christianity acquired new features and characteristics which 
attracted the ruling class to its side. 

The old religious cults were no longer capable of keeping 
the masses in submission. The content of the Christian teach¬ 
ing, which distracted the working masses from any social 
struggle, was in the best interests of the slave-owning class. 
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Its ideologists were quick to realise that the protest of the 
Christians could easily be channeled to conform to the inter¬ 
ests of the exploiters. The slave-owners were attracted by 
the typical Christian preaching of submission and obedience, 
by its demand for complete subordination and unreserved 
acceptance of the established dogma. The net result of the 
change in attitude towards Christianity which had taken place 
in the minds of the ruling class was the fact that Emperor 
Constantine proclaimed Christianity to be the official state 
religion in the beginning of the 4th century A.D. The Chris¬ 
tian Church was given considerable privileges and Christian¬ 
ity was transformed from a religion of the oppressed to a 
mighty weapon of spiritual oppression wielded by the 
slave-owners. 


The Later Roman Empire 

The crisis of the empire, which first became evident in the 
socio-economic sphere, soon spread to its ideology as well. 
The religious and philosophical systems that were prevalent 
among the ruling class became more and more pessimistic. 
Thus, the views of the Stoics underwent considerable change. 
When the Roman Empire was in its prime the contention of 
Stoicism that one must sacrifice one's self in the interests 
of society helped strengthen the rule of the slave-owners. 
Now, with the decline of the Roman Empire, it helped spread 
an attitude of pessimism and hopelessness. 

The idealist, mystical philosophy known as the system of 
Plotinus gained popularity in the 3rd century A.D. According 
to Plotinus, evil and matter were synonymous. He believed 
that man's goal was his spiritual merger with an undefined 
supreme good, imperceptible to the human mind. 

Literature took on a religious and philosophical colouring, 
as is apparent in the very popular form of the novel (for 
example. The Golden Ass of Apuleius). 

In the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., during the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the pagan philosophies which were gradually 
being replaced by Christianity merged with demonology, 
black magic and astrology. The triumph of the Christian 
Church was accompanied by the destruction of many pagan 
monuments of Antiquity. At the same time, in its desire to 
gain popular support, Christianity adopted many pagan ways. 
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Thus, Christmas was made to coincide with the day on which 
the Sun god, Mitra, was celebrated. In the eastern provinces, 
where the cult of the goddesses of fertility (Isida, Astarta, 
Cybela) was widespread, the cult of the Madonna developed. 
Literature catered to the tastes of a narrow circle of courtiers. 
Its subject matter consisted chiefly of eulogies in honour of 
the various emperors. The overall cultural level dropped 
sharply during this period. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Slave labour was increasingly becoming a barrier to further 
technical progress and social development. The level achieved 
by the productive forces demanded new production relations. 
A revolutionary change-over to a more progressive feudal 
socio-economic formation was becoming imminent. However, 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire, the highest form of 
the Roman slave-owning state, was caused not only by 
internal, but external factors as well. 

Numerous neighbouring tribes were constantly invading 
the territory of the Later Roman Empire. Their devastating 
raids became most dangerous towards the end of the 2nd 
century A.D. 

The German tribal unions which were in the throes of 
disintegrating primitive-communal relations were Rome's 
menacing neighbours in Central Europe. In the Carpathians 
and Northern Black Sea region strong tribal unions of Goths, 
Dacs, Sarmatae and Slavs were forming. 

One of the signs of the decay of the Roman state was its 
use of mercenaries from among the "barbarian" (German 
and other) tribes. This created a danger of the tribes achiev¬ 
ing some degree of rapprochement, on the one hand, and of 
the slaves and coloni being drawn closer together, on the 
other. The internal antagonisms, the uprisings of the slaves 
and the impoverished peasants and craftsmen merged with 
the blows inflicted by the Germans, Sarmatae, Goths and 
other peoples, shaking the Roman slave-owning state to its 
very foundations. 

The Western Roman Empire kept shrinking. By the middle 
of the 5th century A.D. the Roman emperors could claim only 
Italy and a small part of Gaul for their own. After Rome was 
sacked by the West Goths in 410 A.D. the capital of the 
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Roman Empire was transferred to Ravenna in the North of 
Italy. 

The slaves and coloni supported the invading tribes. The 
throne of the emperor of the Western Roman Empire became 
a plaything in the hands of the chieftains of the German 
mercenaries. Odoacer, one of these commanders, dethroned 
the last Roman emperor in 476 A.D. This date marks the fall 
of the Western Roman Empire. The first “barbarian" state 
was then formed on the territory of Italy. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire the slave system 
crumbled. 

The combination of internal and external factors which 
brought about the destruction of the slave system comprised 
the essence of the revolutionary change-over to a more 
progressive, feudal socio-economic formation. 











THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 




The Development of Feudal Elements 
Within the Slave System 

Feudal relations evolved within the slave-owning formation 
just as slave-owning relations had evolved within the primi¬ 
tive-communal system. The colonatus was a sign of approach¬ 
ing crisis in the slave mode of production. 

Small peasant holdings were nearly absorbed by the big 
landowners. The great estates on which slave and coloiii 
labour was used were the prototype of the future feudal 
estates. In the 4th-5th centuries, during the last period of 
the Roman Empire, the economic ties between its various 
regions were gradually weakened, and the political crisis of 
the empire became more acute. One of the most significant 
signs of imminent crisis was the division of the Roman Em¬ 
pire into the Western and Eastern empires. 

The wealthy landowners and the coloni and slaves who 
worked their land could all be satisfied by the produce of 
the estates. The economy was of an isolated, natural character. 

However, the elements of the new, feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction had no perspective for free development, since their 
growth was held back by the prevailing slave-owning rela¬ 
tions. 


The Period of Revolution 

These elements in themselves were incapable of breaking 
the fetters of the existing mode of production. A revolutionary 
upheaval was necessary to destroy the slave-owning forma- 
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tion-the state and superstructure that were holding back the 
development of feudal relations. 

The Roman state was constantly shaken by popular upris¬ 
ings. The revolutionary actions of the masses and the con¬ 
quered peoples did much to undermine the might of the 
Roman Empire, but they were incapable of crushing it com¬ 
pletely. In the end, the combined blows of uprisings and 
attacking German and Slav tribes brought about the fall 
of the Western Roman Empire and the slave system and helped 
strengthen the emerging feudal relations. 

The Feudal Formation 

The period during which feudal relations were formed was 
the primary period in the development of feudalism and is 
known as the Middle Ages. 

In Europe this period began approximately in the 5th 
century and lasted until the beginning of the 11th century; 
in Asia it began in the 3rd century (China), in the 4th-5th 
centuries (India), in the 7th century (Arabia) and lasted 
until the end of the 8th century in China and until the 11th- 
12th centuries in most other countries. 

The second period in the history of the Middle Ages is 
synonymous with the epoch of feudal development. This was 
a period of secondary division of agriculture and town 
crafts, a period during which the towns emerged as centres 
of crafts and trade. In Europe this took place between the 
11th and 15th centuries; in Asia and North Africa between 
the 9th-llth centuries and the 15th century. 

The third and last period is called the late Middle Ages. 
During this period feudal relations deteriorated and capitalist 
relations appeared. In Europe this period lasted from the 
15th century to the middle of the 17th century. 

As a result of the expansionist policy of the European 
colonialists, feudal relations continued to exist in Asia and 
Africa for a very long period of time. Soviet scholars consider 
the middle of the 17th century to mark the end of the feudal 
epoch (the Middle Ages) and the beginning of a new period, 
the epoch of capitalism. 







Chapter 1 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FEUDAL RELATIONS 
(THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES) 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FEUDAL RELATIONS IN WESTERN 

EUROPE 

The basic features of the feudal mode of production and, 
in particular, the distinctive features of feudal land property 
and land rent as an economic form of realising this property 
emerged at a time when feudal relations were forming. 

The Ancient Germans and Slavs 

The essence of the formation of feudal relations in Western 
Europe is to be found in a synthesis of the processes which 
were taking place in the deteriorating Roman Empire and 
those which were found among the ancient Germans and 
Slavs. 

When the ancient Germans and Slavs came in contact with 
the Roman slave state, feudal relations began to form in the 
tribes within their primitive-communal systems. At the time 
of the decline of the Roman Empire both of these peoples 
were undergoing a process of class formation. However, it 
did not progress beyond the primitive, patriarchal forms. 

Both among the ancient Germans and the ancient Slavs 
prisoners of war who were turned into slaves had a status 
similar to that of the Roman coloni. They were given small 
plots to till and paid their masters a tax in kind (in cattle, 
grain, etc.). 

During the first centuries of our era the disintegrating clan 
communes of the ancient Germans and Slavs were gradually 
supplanted by neighbouring, territorial communes (such as 
the German mark). Each family tilled its own plot. In future. 
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as the neighbouring commune disintegrated, the land became 
more and more an object of personal possession. This was 
related to the fact that the individual method of tilling the 
soil had become more productive. It was impossible to use 
a heavy plough under conditions of slavery. The tribal aristoc¬ 
racy took over large plots of land and cattle. By the 5th- 
6th centuries individual peasant holdings had become the 
rule. 

The ever-growing ties with the Roman state speeded the 
formation of classes among the Germans and Slavs. The 
interests of the Western and Southern Slavs were chiefly in 
opposition to those of the Roman Empire. This clash of 
interests between the tribes and the Roman state increased 
the former's desire to liquidate the might of the Empire. The 
so-called “great migration of peoples", which implied the 
endless invasions and migrations of German, Slav and other 
tribes on the territory of the Roman Empire, played a decisive 
role in its eventual fall. 

The Appearance of Feudalism 

The slaves and coloni supported the German and Slav 
tribes that invaded the Western Roman Empire and Byzan¬ 
tium, for the conquerors established new ways that consider¬ 
ably improved the status of the local population, deprived 
as it was of all civil rights. The Germans most often con¬ 
fiscated the lands and slaves of the big Roman landowners. 
Moreover, their form of slave exploitation was milder than 
that of the Romans. The Germans introduced their communal 
ways which affected the local free peasants and improved 
their status at first. 

The new forms and traditions of a communal system 
introduced by the ancient Germans were combined with 
elements of feudalism that had appeared in the midst of the 
deteriorating slave system. The two processes merged. This 
was conducive to a more rapid establishment of new, feudal 
relations. The conquering Germans adopted the higher level 
of development of productive forces characteristic of the 
Roman Empire. Due to their small numbers (as compared to 
the native population of the Roman Empire) they were forced 
to adopt the existing, deeply rooted form of landownership. 
At the same time, they seemed to have brought new blood 
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to the senile Roman state and were able to develop production 
further. The big Roman landowners gradually merged with 
the German aristocracy, creating a single ruling class. 

The Slavs who invaded Byzantium also formed a number 
of states with elements of feudalism, thus speeding the 
development of feudal relations there. 


The Development of Private Land Ownership in the 
Frankish State 

The Frankish Kingdom is a classical example of an early 
feudal system. 

Free peasants comprised the majority of Frankish society 
in the 4th century. However, these freemen were not equal 
in economic status. The wealthier peasants in time became 
small and middle feudal lords. 

The progress of economic inequality within the Frankish 
community resulted in the fact that by the end of the 6th 
century the land, which formerly had come into private 
ownership, was turned into an object of free alienation (to 
be bought, sold, etc.). This type of private ownership of land 
was called an allod. The appearance of the allod (privately 
owned land which had become a commodity) promoted the 
further inequality of the various estates, which in turn created 
the basis for large-scale land ownership. 


The Peasants and the Slaves 

During this time the lands of the royal family and the big 
landowners were tilled by slaves. However, these were not 
the slaves of the Roman Empire. A great number of them 
had their own plots, for which they paid their masters a 
tribute. However, these slaves enjoyed no civil rights. A 
person who killed a slave had only to refund his initial cost 
to the dead slave's master. Wars and debtor's slavery were 
the two sources of acquiring new slaves. 

The partially free peasants, the letici (including former 
coloni) and freed slaves were also exploited. Both the former 
and the latter had small holdings, paid taxes and met their 
proscribed obligations to their feudal lords. The letici, as well 
as the freemen of non-Frankish origin (Romans and others). 
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did not enjoy full rights. The fine to be paid if a leticus or 
Roman was killed was half that of the fine for killing a free 
Frank. Gradually, a class of dependent peasants emerged. 

The Precarium 

In the 5th-6th centuries individual landowners, especially 
the big landlords, began parcelling out plots to impoverished 
free peasants. In return, the peasant paid the landowner a 
part of his harvest and also did service for his master. Some¬ 
times these plots were allotted for an indeterminate period; 
later, the term became fixed (for the duration of the peasant's 
life). At times the land was given to a peasant with the right 
to leave it as a legacy to his heirs. Such land-tenure was called 
precarius (obtained by entreaty). 

During a later period, especially in the 8th-9th centuries, 
the forms of precaria were extended. Under pressure from 
the big landowners the destitute peasant was forced to relin¬ 
quish his plot to one of them and it then became the property 
of the landowner. Then the peasant received the very same 
plot back, but no longer as his own property, for now it was 
a holding he could use during his lifetime or pass on to his 
heirs. In return, the peasant gave the landowner a part of 
his harvest and met certain obligations to his master, who 
protected him from the encroachment of other landowners. 
Sometimes the peasant received not only his former plot, but 
an additional one as well. Thus, the big landowners, including 
the Church (the Franks "adopted" Christianity at the end of 
the 5th century), attracted new labourers to till virgin lands. 

The Beneficium 

The further progress of feudalism in the 8th century is 
related to a peculiar change in land-tenure relations that took 
place at this time. 

Land was no longer freely parcelled out as private property. 
From this time on the representatives of the ruling class 
received land from the king in return for their military 
allegiance. They became the heads of military detachments 
which were formed from the peasants of their estates. This 
type of conditional land-tenure was called a beneficium. A 
beneficium could not be inherited, it belonged to a given 
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landowner for life on a conditional basis. It could be taken 
away if the beneficiary did not fulfil the duties of his military 
service. In the event of the beneficiary's death, the benehcium 
was returned to the king or his heirs. 

The Evolution of the Feudal (Fief) System. The Vassals 

In the 9th-10th centuries the nature of land-tenure relations 
underwent further change. The military beneficium gradually 
took on the nature of an inheritance, becoming a fief ( ieud ) 
and the system of such feudal holdings came to be known 
as the fief system. 

The fief system was closely related to the system of vassal- 
age. The essence of this latter system was the obligation of 
service from each landowner to a more powerful landowner, 
whose vassal he became, while the latter became his suzerain 
(sovereign). The vassal received his land from his suzerain 
and was obliged to do military service in return. 

In the beginning, the establishment of vassal relations was 
a private choice but it became compulsory in the second 
half of the 9th century in accordance with royal edicts. 

A hierarchy was thus formed, one of the outstanding fea¬ 
tures of the state and political organisation under feudalism. 
Standing at the top of the ladder were the great feudal lords, 
who considered themselves the direct vassals of the king. 
Then came the lesser lords and, finally, as the last link in the 
chain, the small landowners, later known as knights. 

The Productive Forces of Feudal Society 

At the time in question the development of the new pro¬ 
duction relations had reached a level that makes it possible 
to speak of the characteristic features of the feudal formation, 
of the feudal mode of production. 

The productive forces are the key to production. That is 
why it is so important to determine the level of their develop¬ 
ment at the time feudalism was formed. 

The wide use of ploughs (both heavy and light) and several 
other agricultural implements became possible when the 
means of working iron had been perfected. These new im¬ 
plements raised the productivity of agriculture, gradually 
introduced the three-field system and extended the lands 
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given to vineyards. The grape press was perfected, the wind¬ 
mill came into use and the water-mill, known since the times 
of slavery, was improved. 

However, despite some progress, feudal production at this 
time had reached a plateau in its technological development. 
In varying degrees this holds true for every stage of develop¬ 
ment of the feudal economy. 

During the early Middle Ages the growth of the productive 
forces progressed very slowly. The fallow land and two- 
field systems were only gradually replaced by a three-field 
system. A plough with an iron share was used for plowing, 
but in harrowing the peasant usually dragged a log across 
the field. Wooden flails or sticks were used for threshing. 
The use of manure as a fertiliser was practically unknown. 
Withal, harvests were very poor. 

This state of technology was the result of the predominance 
of small peasant (and, in future, of small artisan) production. 


Feudal Production Relations and Private Property Under 

Feudalism 

The level of development of the productive forces of the 
feudal system determined the nature of production relations 
under feudalism. 

In order to present the essence of these relations it is 
necessary to first determine the form of ownership of the 
means of production, then the mode of realising this property, 
the method of distributing the end products and, finally, the 
status of the various social groups and classes related to 
these factors, their relationship in the process of production. 

Land, the basic means of production during this era, was 
the monopoly property of the feudal lords; free, allod land 
belonging to peasants was a very rare exception. 

The feudal suzerains realised their property in two ways. 
At the time the allods were formed, all land was divided 
into three categories. The house and plot around it belonged 
to the peasant; the fields belonged to the community, but were 
systematically redistributed, to be tilled by the various 
peasant families; the forests, meadows and other lands were 
the common property of the community. 

During the formation of the feudal system such a division 
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was partially retained, though the greater part of the fields 
were under the direct supervision of the feudal lord's over¬ 
seers. This was the domain. Such was the feudal lord's first 
means of utilising his monopoly of landownership. The 
second means, which existed simultaneously with the first, 
was the allotment of small plots (manses) to the peasants 
to till without supervision. The forests and other lands also 
belonged to the feudal lord. However, the peasants, as 
members of the community, had some rights to these lands 
(their cattle could graze there, they could catch fish in the 
rivers, etc.). 

For many centuries the peasants preserved the remnants 
of the commune as a distinctive social organisation which 
protected their interests. 

The land, the object of labour, had to be tilled, and the 
crops had to be harvested. Therefore, agricultural implements 
were also needed, as were horses and other farm animals. All 
these belonged to the feudal lord, who let the peasants have 
both implements and cattle on certain terms. This part of the 
means of production became the property of the peasants. 


The Natural Type of Economy 

Both the above methods of exploiting peasant labour 
predetermined a predominance of small-scale production. This 
dissipation, dispersion of the productive forces of the feudal 
system blocked the development of its economy. The feudal 
economy was a natural economy, which fact was another 
distinctive feature of the feudal mode of production that was 
preserved to some extent throughout the entire period, but 
was especially typical of the early Middle Ages. 

The goal of production in each patrimony at the time was 
the satisfaction of the needs of the secular or clerical feudal 
lord and, on the royal estates, of the king's court. The crafts, 
which had broken away from agriculture in the time of slavery 
as a result of economic decline, were reunited with it again 
at the time of the fall of the Roman Empire. The needs of the 
feudal lords and those of the peasants in artifacts and im¬ 
plements were usually satisfied by local production. Every¬ 
thing that was produced on the feudal estate, with very small 
exception, was used by the estate. 









Necessary Product and Surplus Product 


Everything produced in a feudal patrimony was the result 
of peasant labour. 

The product of the peasant economy can be divided into 
three parts: 

a) that part of the product that was appropriated by the 
feudal lord; 

b) that part of the product that was necessary for the 
maintenance of the peasant and his family; 

c) that part of the total product that the peasant could 
produce above the necessary subsistence minimum as a result 
of increased productivity of labour. 

The latter two parts comprise the so-called necessary prod¬ 
uct, while the first part comprises the surplus product. Thus, 
the peasant's labour can be divided into necessary labour 
and surplus-labour. 

The relation of the volume of surplus-labour to the volume 
of necessary labour comprises that which is called the rate 
of exploitation. The peasant reproduced through his personal 
labour more than his own energy and the energy of his 
family. The outlay for reproduction also fell to the direct 
producers, i.e., it was covered by the necessary product. This 
outlay stemmed only partially from the surplus product. The 
conditions under which the peasantry (and later the crafts¬ 
men) lived were such that as a rule they had to deny them¬ 
selves the bare essentials in order to harvest their crops and 
meet their obligations to their feudal lord. 


Feudal Rent as a Form of Realising Land Property 

The surplus product appropriated by the feudal lords 
comprised what is known as feudal rent, which was a form 
of realising the feudal lord's monopoly ownership of the 
land. 

The objective goal of the entire production process under 
feudalism was the receipt of rent. This desire was limited to 
the personal needs of the feudal lord, his family and serv¬ 
ants. The feudal lord regarded the satisfaction of the needs 
of the peasants (and craftsmen) simply as a means of sup¬ 
porting his estate. 
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The feudal patrimony was an organisation adopted by the 
ruling class to provide its rent. 

Rent rates were not determined by the purely physical 
needs of the feudal lord and the peasants. Often the feudal 
lords appropriated everything the peasants produced, leaving 
them to eke out a bare subsistence. The rent rates depended 
on definite historical circumstances and, first and foremost, 
on the relationship between the class of feudal owners and 
the class of direct producers. Rent rates differed in the 
various geographic regions and during various periods of 
time. 


Feudal Ground Rent 

Feudal ground rent underwent several changes. In the 
beginning, the peasant was obliged to spend most of his time 
working in his master's fields. This was the so-called labour 
rent or corvee. Besides, the peasants built fortifications, 
carted produce for their masters and took part in various 
crafts. 

The increase in the peasant's productivity of labour made 
it more profitable for the feudal lord to transfer the centre 
of gravity of production directly to the peasant's holding. 
Now rent was paid in kind. This was the second stage in 
the development of feudal ground rent. 

Rent was basically regarded as payment by the peasant 
for the use of the land and the instruments of production 
received from the feudal lord. These were the so-called land 
duties. Included herein was payment for using meadows, 
pastures and other lands which had formerly belonged to 
the community and had been appropriated by the feudal 
lord. 

During the early Middle Ages land duties were the most 
common form of rent, while rent paid in kind was an 
exception. 

During the period of town development rent paid in cash 
prevailed. The feudal lord was interested in receiving goods 
produced not only on his own land, but outside the estate as 
well. That is why he was interested in receiving payment in 
cash from his peasants. 
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Non-Economic Coercion. Personal, Legal and 
Administrative Dependence 


Land duties comprised the major part of feudal rent during 
the development of rent in kind and, later, in cash. Other duties 
were also included in the surplus product. These were primar¬ 
ily payments related to personal dependence, as well as 
court and administrative fines. The first type of payment 
could consist (in France, for example) of a per capita tax, 
depending on the number of persons in a peasant's family. 
In some regions when a peasant married, his suzerain could 
claim the "right of the wedding night". Later this was reduced 
to a tribute the peasant paid, either in kind or in cash. Since 
the peasant was personally dependent upon his suzerain, he 
paid a tax for his right to an inheritance. This tax could be 
his best head of cattle, his best clothing or a household 
possession. Finally, the feudal lord levied other taxes and 
duties upon his peasants (usually according to his whim) 
for giving them permission to marry, to change their place 
of residence, to transfer their property to another person, 
etc. 

The personal, legal and administrative dependence of the 
peasants was of greater meaning to the feudal lord than 
simply being a source of added income. The chief signifi¬ 
cance of this type of peasant dependence lay elsewhere. 

The payment of land duties included elements of economic 
dependence. However, at a time when the peasant had his 
own holding and tools, non-economic coercion-the direct 
power of the feudal lord over the peasant-was needed to make 
him give up the greater part of his harvest to his lord. 
Personal dependence took on various aspects, from serfdom 
to the inequality of estates. 

The feudal lord's legal and administrative powerhold over 
the peasant was closely related to the lord's power over his 
person. 

The existence of non-economic coercion was one of the 
distinctive features of the feudal mode of production. 

Under the Frankish system the personal dependence of 
the peasant was established at a time when the big land- 
owners were appropriating peasant and community lands. 
The ruined and impoverished freemen were forced to seek 
the patronage of their pov’erful neighbours in order to pre- 
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serve their lives and the remnants of their possessions in time 
of constant warfare and attack by other feudal lords. This 
type of patronage originated in the Roman Empire. 

The Early Feudal State 

The peasantry's various forms of dependence (personal, 
legal and administrative) were closely related to the various 
forms assumed by the emerging feudal state organisation- 
the superstructure of the feudal system. In the beginning, 
the chief functions of the early feudal states were to sup¬ 
press the slave and coloni uprisings in conquered territories 
and collect taxes from the native populations of Italy and 
the Roman provinces. Later, one of the aims of the state 
was to keep their own once free and now enslaved and 
exploited peasants in submission. The early feudal state 
unerringly pursued its main function, that of strengthening 
the ruling position of the landowners. 

The Early Feudal Frankish State 

The changes in the political organisation of the Frankish 
system, in particular, were determined by the changes that 
had taken place in the existing socio-economic relations. By 
the end of the 5th century the elected military chieftain of 
a tribe was replaced by a hereditary ruler, a king. In this 
respect the very fact of the conquest of the Roman provinces, 
which speeded the consolidation of the ruling class and its 
political organisation, the state, played a decisive role. The 
feudal army, which was made up in the main of detachments 
supplied by the feudal lords, now took the place of the ancient 
popular troops. 

The former tribal division into hundreds and counties was 
used to indicate a territorial division. The administrative and 
judicial power in a given county was held by a royally 
appointed official called a count, who collected a third of all 
the fines in legal cases heard in the courts of his county for 
the king's treasury. 

However, during the reign of the Merovingians, the first 
dynasty of the Frankish kings, this illusory centralisation 
of the state organisation was well on its way to being under¬ 
mined by the ever-increasing power of the rich landowners. 
The king now granted them royal immunities which were 
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effective within the boundaries of a given territory. The 
feudal lord who received such an immunity was a privileged 
person. In the territory covered by his immunity he was in 
charge of all legal (at first criminal cases were excluded) and 
administrative affairs. He collected taxes and led the military 
detachments formed on his territory. 

The early feudal Frankish state was fully formed by the 
8th-9th centuries. It was characterised by feudal disunity and 
the political independence of individual big landowners. These 
features were still predominant during the rule of the Carolin- 
gian Empire, so named after Charlemagne (768-814), which fell 
apart soon after his death. 

The Basic Antagonisms of the Feudal System 

The feudal lords' generous income was supplied by the 
unlimited exploitation of the direct producers, the peasants 
(and later the craftsmen as well). The rate of exploitation 
kept increasing. The great majority of the population of the 
feudal system was completely dependent upon the negligible 
minority that possessed the land. This determined the basic 
antagonisms of the feudal system. 

There were, besides the basic antagonistic classes, other 
social groups, such as the craftsmen. 

The status of the various classes and social groups in a 
feudal society (as under slavery) was determined by the 
various estates, i.e., groups enjoying various legal status. In 
some cases a class was divided into several internal strata 
(thus, the ruling class of the Middle Ages was divided into 
secular and clerical feudal lords). In other cases, a single 
estate (for instance, the "third estate" in France) included 
representatives of various social strata which later became 
separate classes and class groups: the peasants, craftsmen, 
merchants and usurers. 

The Anti-Feudal Struggle of the Peasants in the Early 
Middle Ages 

The mass enslavement of the free Frankish peasantry 
proceeded in an atmosphere of bitter class struggle. The 
forms it took varied, from run-away serfs to open armed 
rebellion. 
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The spontaneous and dissociated peasant risings could not 
end in victory. But the class struggle of the masses forced 
the feudal lords to establish permanent duty rates which 
protected the direct producers from the arbitrary rule of the 
exploiters. 

In the future the amount of these duties depended upon 
the correlation of the class forces. 

The entire political organisation of the Frankish feudal 
system served to suppress the masses. The big landowners 
sometimes used their own military detachments to put down 
the peasant risings. However, the royal troops, as the spokes¬ 
men of the feudal class as a whole, were the decisive force 
in suppressing these risings. 

Basic Features of Feudalism in Western Europe 

In summing up the above, it is important to note the 
following basic features of the establishment of feudalism 
in Western Europe: the creation of large-scale feudal estates 
on the basis of the feudal ownership of land and the enslave¬ 
ment of the majority of free peasants; the merging of the 
slaves and coloni, who still existed from the slave-owning 
epoch, with the serfs. This determined the appearance of a 
class of feudal lords and a class of feudally dependent peas¬ 
ants who were the basic producers of material values. The 
land-owning feudal lord was in possession of definite political 
power. Remnants of the free communes of the German tribes 
still existed in feudal society as a social organisation of serfs. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FEUDAL RELATIONS IN EASTERN 

EUROPE 

The Development of Feudalism Among the Eastern Slavs 

The process of class formation and the founding of an 
Eastern Slav state in the 6th-9th centuries was of a specific 
nature. The rule of the slave-owning state did not extend to 
the territory inhabited by the Eastern Slavs as it did to the 
regions of Western Europe conquered by Rome. That is why 
the relations of a slave system did not have a direct influ¬ 
ence on the social system of these tribes. The disintegration 
of the primitive-communal system in Eastern Europe took 
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place at a time when the slave system had been supplanted 
in the regions with which the Slavs had even the remotest 
of contacts. In the process of class formation the Eastern 
Slavs approached feudalism, having by-passed the slave 
formation. The basic classes of the feudal system were formed 
in the 9th-10th centuries. The freemen were becoming de¬ 
pendent peasants, exploited by the feudal owners of the land. 

Kiev Rus 

An early feudal state with its capital in the city of Kiev 
appeared in the 9th century. The basis of this state was formed 
by a tribe of Poly any e, called Rus. The majority of Eastern 
Slav tribes united around this tribe in the 9th-llth centuries. 

By the beginning of the 11th century this ancient Russian 
state, known as Kiev Rus, united the lands along the Oka 
River, the Dnieper, the territory reaching to the Don and 
the Northern Caucasus, the lands beyond the Dniester and in 
the foothills of the Carpathians (Carpathian Rus). Novgorod 
and the adjacent Ilmen lands were dependent upon Kiev Rus. 

The Grand Duke of Kiev was the supreme ruler. The 
druzhina, his garrison, was divided into elders (the Boyars 
and the Duke's men) and the juniors (the gridi and otroki ). 
The Grand Duke's garrison took part in discussing state 
affairs. 

In the llth-12th centuries the Grand Duke collected a 
tribute from the population of several regions where strong 
remnants of clan and tribal relations still existed. Another 
part of the lands belonged to the feudal lords. Some of these 
holdings could be inherited (they later became patrimonies), 
while others were in the temporary possession of the feudal 
lords; in return, they pledged military allegiance to the 
Grand Duke. 

The number of free peasants (smerds) who paid taxes to 
the Duke's treasury kept decreasing. The appropriation of 
the peasants' lands by the feudal lords resulted in the enslave¬ 
ment of the peasants. 

Rudimentary relations of a slave system existed in Kiev 
Rus, but they never developed further. 

The dependent peasants worked in their master's fields 
and also paid him duty in kind. In other words, both labour 
rent and rent in kind were in existence. 
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The growth of the productive forces provided the basis 
for the development of feudal relations in Kiev Rus. Crop 
farming was the basic form of agriculture. In the southern 
regions the peasants used ploughs with iron shares. The 
fallow-land system of agriculture predominated. However, 
the two-field and three-field systems were beginning to be 
accepted. 

The crafts were developing and were gradually breaking 
away from agriculture. The craftsmen who remained in the 
villages became dependent upon the feudal lords; the crafts¬ 
men who settled around the fortified residences of the princes 
formed crafts settlements. In time the towns became the 
centres of crafts. In this respect Kiev Rus superceded Western 
Europe, where this process took shape during the period 
of developed feudal relations. The Chronicles note the exist¬ 
ence of 89 towns in 11th-century Rus. 

Over 60 different trades were known in the 12th-century 
Russian towns and over 150 different articles of iron and 
steel were manufactured. Russian craftsmen were skilled at 
making various implements, weapons and jewellery. How¬ 
ever, the insufficient social division of labour and the natural 
type of economy held back the development of home 
trade. 

Ancient Russian written texts discovered during excava¬ 
tions in Novgorod point to the high cultural level of the early 
Russian cities. 

Foreign trade was more highly developed. One could find 
Russian merchants in Araby, Byzantium, Cechy, Poland, 
Germany and Scandinavia. They sold furs, wax, honey, 
tar, linen, jewellery, weapons, etc. In return, they bought 
various items of luxury, wines, fruits and spices in foreign 
lands. 

In the 11th and early 12th centuries Kiev Rus was a 
powerful, economically developing state. Its might was based 
on the merciless exploitation of the peasants and craftsmen 
who often rose up against their oppressors. 

One of the major uprisings took place in Kiev in 1113. 
Under pressure from the masses, the Duke was forced to 
make some concessions. 
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The Role of the Kiev State in the International Arena 

The early Russian feudal state played an important role 
in establishing the rule of the feudal lords. Vladimir (980- 
1015), his son Yaroslav the Wise (1019-1054), and Vladimir 
Monomakh (1113-1125), Yaroslav's grandson, were the most 
famous Grand Dukes of Kiev who did much to strengthen 
the rule of the feudal lords. In 988 Vladimir proclaimed 
Christianity to be the official religion in order to increase the 
authority of his rule. Christianity came to Rus from Byzan¬ 
tium. At this time the differences in political, social and 
cultural development of Byzantium and the countries of 
Western Europe caused bitter disagreement and open warfare 
between the Western and Eastern Christian churches. The 
final schism took place in 1054. Each church claimed its right 
to be the only true church (the "Catholic" in Western pronun¬ 
ciation and "Capholic" in Eastern pronunciation). That is why 
the Western Church came to be known as the Roman Catholic 
Church, while the Eastern Church came to be known as the 
Greek-Capholic or Greek-Byzantian Church. The Eastern 
Church is also known as the Greek Orthodox Church. 

In the llth-12th centuries the Ancient Russian state played 
an important role in the international arena, as is seen from 
its political, cultural and trade relations with Europe and 
Byzantium. 

Many European monarchs married princesses of the royal 
family of Kiev. Rus and its inhabitants were described in 
the accounts of Arabian travellers and Byzantian historians, 
in the Scandinavian sagas, in the French epic Song of Rolland, 
in the German Nibelungenlied and in other legends. 

The economic and political development of the Kiev state 
was interrupted in the 12th century by the Mongolian inva¬ 
sion. The conquest of Rus by the Mongolian hordes was 
facilitated by the disunity of the feudal lords and the decen¬ 
tralisation of Kiev Rus. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FEUDAL RELATIONS IN ASIA 
AND AFRICA 

Feudal relations in Asia and Africa evolved and developed 
according to their own pattern. In Asia feudal relations 
developed differently in each given country. 
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Feudalism in the Slave System of China 

The establishment of feudal relations in China was com¬ 
pleted by the 3rd century A.D. (earlier, according to some 
sources). Politically speaking, this coincided with the disin¬ 
tegration of the ancient Chinese Han Empire and the follow¬ 
ing new unification of the country under the Ch'in Empire. 
One of the distinctive features of feudal relations in China 
was the establishment of the ruling class's monopoly ownership 
of land and water, not as individual property, but as a form 
of state property. Like the establishment of state property 
under a slave system, this was similarly related to a definite 
centralisation of community work and the extensive con¬ 
struction of fortifications. It was at this time that the 
construction of the China Wall was begun. 

During the reign of Shih Huang Ti, the first emperor of 
the Ch'in dynasty, a law on state lands was issued. Under this 
law, a peasant received a plot of land which was subse¬ 
quently divided into two parts. Everything he harvested from 
the first half belonged to him, while the harvest from the 
second half belonged in toto to the state. Besides, the peasants 
were responsible for the upkeep of the irrigation ditches, 
for draining land and building fortifications. This was a 
peculiar form of labour rent. However, the European system, 
under which a peasant tilled his lord’s land, was practically 
unknown in China. There were relatively few estates belong¬ 
ing to feudal lords, and the attempt to establish state fields 
tilled by peasants was unsuccessful. 

The feudal state strove to attach the peasant to the land 
and, at the same time, to encourage his interest in his holding. 
That is why rent in kind became predominant. 

Feudalism in Japan and Indo-China 

Under the influence of the developing feudal relations in 
China feudal systems were evolving in Japan and Korea. 
Both these countries achieved a transition to feudalism directly 
from a primitive-communal system, by-passing, in the main, 
the slave system. Feudal relations evolved in Japan in the 
4th century. However, slavery persisted for a long time, 
though the slaves did not play a leading role in production. 

The majority of lands and the irrigation systems became 
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the property of the. feudal state in Japan. According to the 
emperor's Manifesto of 646, the private use of land was 
abolished. The peasants thus became tenants of state plots. 
They paid a rent in kind, in produce and artifacts, and took 
part in various community work. 

Landowners who often played an intermediary role between 
the state, as the collective defender of the interests of the 
ruling class of feudal lords, and the peasantry were now 
given official lands; in payment for these lands they were 
obliged to do military service (similar to the European 
beneficium). These lands were also tilled by peasants. Thus, 
a hierarchy of landownership was formed in Japan. In one 
form or another, a similar hierarchy was to be found in all 
the Asian countries where feudalism was developing. 

In the 5th century feudal relations began to evolve in 
Indo-China. Two state systems existed at this time. One, 
known as Linn or Champa, occupied the territory of present- 
day central and southern Vietnam. The second, Founan, was 
formed in the southern part of Indo-China. Its population 
was made up chiefly of Khmers. 

During the period of the feudal, scattered economy prev¬ 
alent in the 5th century an independent state emerged in 
the northern part of Founan (present-day Cambodia). In 
the 6th century it united the entire territory of Founan. The 
Chinese called this large new feudal state Tchen-la. It became 
known as Cambodia in the late 16th century. 

A Feudal Society Retaining Primitive Slave Ownership. 

India 

India, which did not experience any foreign influence, was 
the most typical feudal society to retain a primitive form of 
slavery. Patriarchal slavery predominated and the remnants 
of a primitive-communal system were strongly felt. 

Feudal relations evolved in India in the 5th-6th centuries. 
The agricultural commune retained its isolated, natural 
character. The town crafts were primarily geared to meet 
the needs of the slave-owning aristocracy; the exchange of 
goods usually took place between large towns. 

The productive forces developed slowly in India and made 
the most progress in the widespread use of iron implements 
in agriculture. The existing relations of slavery blocked the 
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development of the productive forces. Slave labour was 
becoming ever less profitable. The big landowners began 
granting small plots of land to their slaves and in return the 
slaves were obliged to work for their masters. Some land- 
owners rented plots of land to free men, who repaid the 
landowner with a definite share of the harvest. 

The new, feudal torms ot exploitation in India changed 
the traditional forms of peasant labour. The commune fell 
apart into individual families, each of which had its own 
small plot. The fragmentation of these peasant holdings 
resulted in economic inequality and the impoverishment of a 
great number of tillers. This aggravated the social antago¬ 
nisms, resulting in a conflict within the ruling class as well, 
between the slave-owning aristocracy, which controlled the 
state apparatus, and the new feudal lords. 

The Gupta slave empire, which had existed for centuries, 
was weakened by this internal strife and met its final destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of the advancing nomads, the Ephthalites, 
towards the end of the 5th century. 

The Ephthalites did not rule India long, for by 540 their 
state had crumbled. The once united empire gave way to 
many small independent states in which feudalism was de¬ 
veloping. 

The Disintegration of the 

Primitive-Communal System of the Nomadic Tribes 

The states which appeared on the Arabian Peninsula formed 
the third group of countries with a distinct evolution of 
feudal relations. The ancient slave-owning Arabian states 
crumbled and rose again during the 2nd-lst millennia B.C. 
and only the Himyarite Kingdom, which occupied the territory 
of present-day Yemen, existed until the beginning of the 
6th century A.D. In later times but a few slave-owning city- 
states like Mecca and Yathrib (Medina) continued to exist. 
However, slave-owning relations on the Arabian Peninsula 
were of a rudimentary form. Feudal relations began develop¬ 
ing in the 7th century. They evolved on the basis of the dis¬ 
integrating primitive-communal relations of the nomadic 
tribes. 

The Arabian tribes that inhabited the Arabian Peninsula 
belonged to two ethnic groups: the southern (Yemeni) Arabs 








and the northern Arabs. Crop farming was the leading branch 
of the economy in the Himyarite Kingdom. However, the 
great majority of Arabs were nomads (Bedouins), as there 
were more possibilities for developing animal husbandry on 
the Arabian Peninsula than for crop farming. 

The development of animal husbandry and increasing trade 
between the tribes gave the tribal aristocracy a chance to 
amass considerable wealth, particularly cattle and grazing 
grounds. Thus, the more wealthy families became isolated 
from the rest of the tribe. The rank and file grew poorer and 
were economically dependent upon the rich. Though the 
tribal chieftain was elected by the tribe, he was usually a 
member of a wealthy clan or family. 

A new social strata emerged, whose power and influence 
was determined by the herds and lands it owned. A class of 
feudal lords was forming and with it a tendency to create 
a state, an apparatus for suppressing the exploited masses. 

In the north of the Arabian Peninsula the Lakhm and 
Ghassan feudal states appeared, headed by kings from the 
Lakhm and Ghassan tribes. However, these were nations 
which only existed from the 2nd to the 7th centuries A.D. 

Throughout the Asian countries feudal relations were being 
formed in an atmosphere of bitter struggle between the 
masses and their exploiters. 

Feudal Relations in Africa 

The formation and development of feudal relations in the 
countries of Northern Africa and the regions located to the 
south of the Sahara Desert was quite similar to the evolution 
of feudalism in Europe and Asia. 

The state of Ghana was one of the most ancient feudal 
state formations. It appeared approximately in the 7th 
century in the basin of the Senegal and Niger rivers, inhabited 
by peoples of the Manda group languages (Bambara, etc.). 
The socio-economic structure of the ancient Ghanaian state 
is not clear. What is known, however, is that the state was 
ruled by feudal lords. At the end of the 8th century the Sise 
Tunkara dynasty came to power. Inherited power was handed 
down according to the maternal line (from uncle to nephew, 
the son of the uncle's sister), indicating that there were strong 
remnants of the primitive-communal system. Slavery in some 
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form still existed. Ghanaian rulers often led expeditions 
against neighbouring tribes in their quest for new slaves. 

The social division of labour was not great, since foreign 
(and not home) trade played a major role in the economy. 
The chief export commodities were salt and gold. The main 
trade routes led to the countries of Magrib. 

Trading centres were established in the towns of Ghana, 
Jenne and several others. The emergence of the towns brought 
about a higher cultural level and the establishment of schools. 

Typical Features of the Feudal Mode of Production 

In summing up the above we note that the feudal mode of 
production was typified by the feudal lords' monopoly 
ownership of the basic means of production-the land and the 
instruments of labour. By giving them over to the direct 
producer, which fact stems from the very nature of feudal 
ownership, an economic dependence of the peasant upon the 
land was created. At the same time, the peasant was person¬ 
ally dependent upon his master. If this non-economic coercion 
had not existed, the feudal lord could never have forced 
the peasant to work for him. The form and degree of coer¬ 
cion varied from a state of serfdom to the social inequality 
of the estates. 

The feudal economy was of a natural, isolated type and 
had very little contact with the outside world. The condition 
and result of the feudal economic system was the extremely 
low, routine state of agricultural technique. 

In essence the feudal mode of production was more pro¬ 
gressive than the slave-owning mode, though it, too, was 
based on the exploitation of the working majority by the 
ruling minority. The serf, unlike the slave, had a family and 
a small plot of land and was therefore interested in the 
results of his labour. 

This interest of the direct producer in his labour became 
the basis for the development of the productive forces of 
the feudal system. 

The Essence of Feudalism According to Bourgeois Sources 

The idealist interpretation of the history of society in the 
Middle Ages is in complete opposition to the materialist 
understanding of the development of feudalism and its stages. 
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The term Middle Ages also exists in bourgeois literature, 
having been introduced by the Italian humanists as a means 
of indicating the intermediary period between the cultures 
of Greek and Roman Antiquity and the Renaissance in Italy 
and other European countries in the 15th-16th centuries. 

Later, through the works of bourgeois authors, this division 
into ancient history, the history of the Middle Ages and 
modern history was established. However, the majority of 
Western scholars do not relate these terms to any definite 
socio-economic processes but regard them merely as condi¬ 
tional names. Some bourgeois scholars believe that the Middle 
Ages begin with the onset of the Christian era, others, with 
the 5th century, the time of the fall of Western Roman Empire. 
They also hold different views on the period which ends the 
Middle Ages: from the 14th to the 16th centuries. Withal, 
their chief aim is to prove that there was no revolutionary 
upheaval in social relations in the transition from Antiquity 
to the Middle Ages. 

Various bourgeois authors approach this question in accord¬ 
ance with their own political beliefs. Two questions have been 
at the centre of the dispute: the significance of the invasion 
of the German tribes and the historical role of the German 
commune (mark) in regard to the states that emerged on 
the territory of the former Roman Empire. Waitz, Sohm, 
Brunner and other 19th-century chauvinist German historians 
portrayed the fall of the Roman Empire as the triumph of 
the German "national spirit" over the decadent Roman 
society, never mentioning the role of the commune in estab¬ 
lishing new social relations. The French historian Fustel de 
Coulanges (late 19th century) ignored the very existence of 
the agricultural commune. In his attempt to prove the eternal 
nature of the wealthy class and the exploitation of the masses 
by the aristocracy he was a proponent of the so-called patri¬ 
monial theory. He stated, without any proof, that the mark 
had never existed and that the patrimony was allegedly the 
basis of the medieval economy; he further contended that 
it had appeared, fully formed, in the Middle Ages from the 
Later Roman Empire. 

Fustel de Coulanges, Du Bos, and the English historian 
Seeboh all denied the fact that the German tribes had con¬ 
quered the Roman Empire, stating that what had actually 
occurred was a gradual penetration of Roman society by the 
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German tribes, a fact that in no way changed the nature of 
that society. 

Fustel de Coulanges opposed the so-called commune theory. 
However, the bourgeois historians who supported this theory 
(Maurer and others) misrepresented the true role of the 
primitive-communal system of the German tribes and especi¬ 
ally the commune in the establishment and further develop¬ 
ment of feudalism. Maurer believed the commune, patterned 
on the ancient German clan, was the immutable basis of 
life in medieval society. 

The reactionary historian Dopsch also attempted to prove 
there was no leap in the transition to the Middle Ages. He 
contended that the ancient German tribes, far from causing 
any damage to Roman civilisation, had become its proponents 
and preservers and that their social system was allegedly 
no different than that of Roman society. All this, according 
to Dopsch, proved the absence of a revolutionary upheaval 
in the transition to the Middle Ages. He further contended 
that the essence of both systems was large-scale private prop¬ 
erty which had existed from the beginning of time. In this 
respect, his opinions coincide with those of many contem¬ 
porary bourgeois authors. 

Bourgeois historians also use the term feudalism, but the 
meaning they put into it is quite different than that described 
above. One can follow the evolution in their opinions on 
this question. 

Frangois Pierre Gizot and other 19th-century bourgeois 
historians regarded feudalism as a system of vassalage and 
considered its basic feature to be political disunity. They did 
not accept the theory of the development of human society 
and rejected the idea of changing socio-economic formations. 
In their opinion, vassalage was connected with the early 
land relations and the predominance of the patrimony. 

Henri See, one of the most prominent bourgeois historians 
of the 20th century, also believed feudalism stood for political 
disunity. He saw no difference between the Roman latilun- 
dium and the medieval feudal estate. According to See, feudal 
property was an estate which belonged completely to the 
feudal lord. 

Contemporary bourgeois historians have digressed still 
further from the scientific understanding of the term feudal¬ 
ism. Thus, the American historians Strayer and Colburn 
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believe feudalism is not a system of definite social relations, 
but an extremely conditional term which stood for different 
things at different times. In their opinion feudalism is, firstly, 
a "method of administration" and not an economic and social 
system, and, moreover, a method which kept changing; 
feudalism was allegedly related to landownership, the fief, 
in name only. 

They held that the political rule of the feudal lord was in 
no way connected with any social or economic processes. 
That is why with equal facility they find feudalism in Meso¬ 
potamia and Ancient Egypt in the 3rd millennium B.C. and 
in China, on the Arabian Peninsula and in Western and Eastern 
Europe in the 1st millennium B.C., while India and Russia, 
according to these historians, allegedly by-passed feudalism 
completely. 

This outlook is typical of those bourgeois historians who 
deny the scientific periodicity of history and ignore the facts 
of reality, both in the past and in the future, if they do not 
comply with their political beliefs. 





Chapter 2 

THE DEVELOPED STAGE OF FEUDALISM 


THE GROWTH OF CRAFTS AND TRADE 

The appearance and growth of towns as centres of crafts 
and trade, as centres of commodity production, is a character¬ 
istic feature of developed feudalism. The division of labour 
between town crafts and agriculture, begun under the prim¬ 
itive-communal system and continued to a greater extent 
under slavery, was interrupted. The decline of the slave states 
was closely associated with an economic decline. The towns 
were no longer centres of crafts and trade with the excep¬ 
tion of several large towns in Asia and Northern Africa. 

A new stage in isolating town crafts from agriculture under 
feudalism was gradually reached as a result of a complex 
process based on the development of the productive forces 
of feudal society. 

The Specialisation of Craftsmen 

The process of separating the town crafts from agriculture 
is seen typically in Western Europe and France, especially. 
Here many peasants paid their lord rent in kind, both in 
agricultural produce and in artifacts, most often in textiles. 
Their agricultural implements were perfected in time; a 
plough with an iron share was the first improvement to be 
widely adopted; the final transition from the slash and burn 
and fallow land systems to a two-field and three-field system 
took place; crop farming, horticulture and viticulture were 
developing. The peasant family was now spending more time 
at various crafts. Individual members specialised in a single 
craft. 
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The first trades were those of the blacksmith and the 
potter. Building techniques were improving. The widespread 
use of water-mills was an important factor in production 
development. Here and there large stone buildings appeared. 
The members of the ruling class preferred to wear garments 
of wool instead of linen. Thus, more wool was produced. 
More and more peasants were becoming skilled craftsmen. 

Some peasants paid their rent entirely in artifacts. Often 
these craftsmen also met the needs of their fellow villagers 
and were gradually able to save a sum of money. They were 
still peasants, but tilling the soil was no longer their sole 
means of subsistence. 

Craftsmen Enter the Market 

The establishment of ties between the craftsman and the 
market heralded a new stage in the development of the crafts. 
At a time when feudalism was still developing, peasant-crafts¬ 
men were usually granted permission by their lords to sell 
their artifacts at fairs that were held on feast days near the 
great castles and monasteries. However, these sales were of 
a sporadic nature and could not prompt a division between 
the crafts and agriculture in society as a whole; thus, arti¬ 
facts only rarely became commodities. 

At first the division between crafts and agriculture pro¬ 
ceeded within the framework of a given feudal estate. How¬ 
ever, as specialisation progressed, becoming more defined, 
the craftsman preferred to sell his goods at the market and 
buy goods he himself needed: he was becoming a commodity 
producer. Now he was producing goods especially for sale; 
they had become commodities. 

The Social Division of Labour Between Town and Village 

In the villages the goods produced by the highly skilled 
craftsmen were never in great demand. Besides, the craftsmen 
were beginning to feel stifled by feudal exploitation. The 
peasant-craftsmen had a stimulus to leave the feudal estate 
and go where they could sell their goods, free from the 
oppression of their feudal lords. 

Some peasant-craftsmen simply ran away, others left the 
village with the permission of their lord, being bound to pay 
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him a definite sum of money. The feudal lords were always 
in need of money and so let their peasants go off to earn 
their living elsewhere. At first, the feudal lord would let his 
peasants leave for short periods of time (for the duration of 
a fair, for the winter season, when there was not much to be 
done on the estate), but later they let them go for longer 
periods of time. 

Not only the skilled craftsmen left the villages; tillers who 
took up crafts only to satisfy their own immediate needs were 
also leaving. Thus, a general social division of labour be¬ 
tween agriculture and town crafts was in process, having 
gone beyond the boundaries of the feudal estate and the 
agricultural commune to encompass all of society, creating 
the necessary prerequisites for the appearance of contradic¬ 
tions between town and village. 

The Establishment of City Settlements 

Peasants who had run away from the villages or who had 
left with the permission of their lords tried to settle in a 
place where they could sell their goods, close to the source 
of their raw materials and affording comparative safety 
from danger. These conditions were to be found near the 
fortified residences of kings, princes and archbishops, near 
administrative centres. Runaway serfs gladly settled near the 
large monasteries and abbeys, which were also usually for¬ 
tified. 

Peasants who left their villages settled near merchant 
caravan camps at the crossings of trade routes and waterways. 
Here an exchange of goods between merchants from various 
parts often took place as goods were unloaded and reloaded. 
Visiting merchants would often buy up goods produced by 
craftsmen and would hire the former peasants as labourers, 
boatmen, etc. 

Peasants Are Freed from Personal Dependence 

In these new settlements the peasants (as a rule, these were 
serfs) gradually freed themselves from feudal oppression, 
since, in this case, the king and the feudal lords of the new 
locality were interested in having the craftsmen and a labour 
force close at hand. 
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Peasants who were able to save a sum of money bought 
their freedom. Others simply stopped paying rent for various 
reasons, but they did not return to the villages and their 
lords had no way of forcing them to do so. As a result they, 
too, became freemen. 

The Cities of Italy and Southern France 

The ties of trade established between Italy and Southern 
France, on the one hand, and Byzantium and the Levant (the 
countries along the eastern coast of the Mediterranean), on 
the other, were instrumental in the rise of the Italian cities 
of Venice, Genoa, Pisa and Naples, and the French cities of 
Marseilles, Arles, Narbonne, Montpellier and many others. 
The towns rose as centres of crafts and trade in Italy and 
France as early as the 8th century, and along the Danube, 
the Rhine and in England in the lOth-llth centuries. 


The Ancient Russian Cities 

By the 10th century Kiev was an important Russian city. 
At this time Novgorod, too, was established as a major cen¬ 
tre of crafts and trade. The cities of Chernigov, Smolensk 
and Polotsk all played an important part in the economic life 
of Ancient Rus. 

Moscow appears as a city with extensive trade routes in 
the 9th century and began to develop rapidly in the middle 
of the 12th century, becoming the capital of the principality 
of Muscovy early in the 13th century. 

The majority of Russian cities were built according to the 
following plan: a fortified area with a moat and very thick 
walls (a kremlin) was erected in the middle of a town; this 
was the residence of the duke or military commander, his 
garrison and courtiers. Settlements of merchants and crafts¬ 
men were located around the kremlin. 

The ancient Russian cities traded with the regions along the 
Volga, the Caucasus, Byzantium, Central Asia, Iran, the Arab¬ 
ian countries and the countries of the Mediterranean. There 
was extensive trade between Muscovy and the Northern Slav¬ 
ic Pomorye, Scandinavia, Cechy, Moravia, Poland, Hungary, 
Germany and other countries. 
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Commodity Production. 

The Merchants 

The feudal lords eventually began depending more and 
more upon the market, where they bought the necessary 
artifacts and sold the produce of their estates. The peasants, 
too, began buying some goods at the market. 

The growth of feudal oppression was forcing the peasants 
to leave their villages, thus promoting the further develop¬ 
ment of merchant and crafts settlements which in time 
became centres of commodity production. The settlers' need 
of grain and other agricultural products predetermined the 
establishment of commodity exchange between the towns and 
villages. The social division of labour initiated by the peas¬ 
ants fleeing from their feudal lords was given further 
impetus. 

The sphere of social production now split in two, into agrar¬ 
ian and industrial production. The goods produced became 
commodities. A new social stratum, the merchants, whose 
sole occupation was trade, emerged. They bought the goods 
produced by the craftsmen and sold them at the market. 

The Formation of Guilds 

The social division of labour resulted not only in the estab¬ 
lishment of settlements of craftsmen and merchants (which 
in time became towns) and the creation of a home market, 
but brought about definite changes in existing social and 
political relations as well. 

The runaway peasants brought to their new settlements 
the ways and traditions of communal life. On this basis new 
communes of the future towns were created; they regulated 
all the major spheres: agriculture, which at first was still 
common to the settlements, the crafts, trade, protection from 
the neighbouring feudal lords, etc. The communes assisted the 
runaway serfs in every way. They helped free them from 
bondage and acquire the personal and property rights of 
freemen. Eventually this formed the basis of the guild, a crafts 
organisation guided by the principles of communal adminis¬ 
tration and, at the same time, corresponding to the economic 
nature of a society with poorly developed commodity pro¬ 
duction. 
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The Development of Trade and the Role of Money 
Under Feudalism 


Expanding trade increased the role of money and capital, 
and merchant capital in particular. 

This did not mean that capitalist relations were evolving, 
for it presupposes that a labour force has become a commod¬ 
ity. Under feudalism money began to fulfil all the functions 
it did under slavery, functions which were carried over into 
capitalism as well. 

In the early Middle Ages foreign trade prevailed over home 
trade. That is why the function of world money (in the con¬ 
ditional meaning of this term) was first evident. The develop¬ 
ment of trade meant that the merchants regarded money as 
a means of acquiring an additional sum through the resale, 
on a non-equivalent basis, of goods they had bought. This 
transaction can be expressed by the formula M-C-M' (mon¬ 
ey-commodity-money), where M' is greater than M. Such 
operations were possible because of the merchants' monopoly 
hold on the market and their knowledge of prices in various 
localities. In this instance money played the role of money 
capital. 

At this stage money was still something that had been in¬ 
troduced from without, from other spheres, but it already 
was instrumental in the accumulation of wealth and precious 
stones and metals in the coffers of the feudal lords. Now 
money took on the functions of a means of hoarding. 

The increasing exploitation of the working masses, 
apparent in the increase of the various taxes and fines, under 
conditions of poorly developed market ties brought about 
the function of money as a means of payment. 

The further social division of labour resulted in the devel¬ 
opment of commodity-money relations. The development of 
the various functions of money in itself was conducive to 
this. Money began to play an increasing role as a means of 
circulation. Minting became widespread. 

And, finally, the development of commodity-money rela¬ 
tions engaged the direct producers, the peasants and crafts¬ 
men, in market relations, causing money to gradually serve 
as a measure of value. In their mutual dealings the peasant 
and craftsman came to realise the necessity for calculating 
their expenditures in time and labour. In this instance money 
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could not always fulfil the role of a measure of weight of 
precious metal. Now, once again, as under slavery, commodity- 
money relations were characterised by the formula C-M-C. 

The Struggle of the Towns Against the Feudal Lords 

The medieval towns were located on lands owned by feud¬ 
al lords and were thus under their rule; initially the feudal 
lord was the supreme ruler of a town and he strove to ex¬ 
tract the greatest possible profit from it. That is why the bud¬ 
ding town bodies of self-government had to enter into a 
conflict with the feudal lords. 

In the struggle to establish the rights of the town commun¬ 
ity the entire population would rise up against the feudal 
lord. The outcome of this struggle determined the political 
structure of the town and its further dependence upon the 
feudal lord, from the right of the citizens to collect taxes to 
complete self-government. The self-governing towns, which 
became independent political units (in France they were called 
communes), had their own courts, garrisons, finances, etc. 
The inhabitants of a city-commune were exempt from paying 
the usual taxes to the feudal lord. 

In Western Europe the self-governing city-republics first 
appeared in Italy, France, the Netherlands and, later, in Ger¬ 
many (in the llth-12th centuries). In the 11th century Nov¬ 
gorod Veliky was a distinctive republic in Rus. 

Many towns, especially those which had arisen on royal 
lands, did not receive the right to self-government as com¬ 
munes but enjoyed a number of privileges and freedoms. 
The elected town bodies acted jointly with representatives 
of the feudal lord or the royal officials. 

The town council was the supreme elected body in the 
towns; it mustered the local guard, controlled the crafts and 
issued various ordinances. An elected citizen headed the town 
council. In France and England he was called a mayor, in 
Germany a burgomaster, etc. Small towns which had neither 
the necessary military force nor the means to oppose the feud¬ 
al lord remained under the jurisdiction of the latter. 

One feature all the towns had in common was the fact that 
the inhabitants had achieved personal freedom. Any peasant 
who had lived in a town for a year and a day became a free 
man. 
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In Asia the towns also fought against the feudal lords but, 
as a rule, these bitter struggles usually ended in the defeat 
of the former; the inhabitants were thus unable to achieve 
self-government. 

The Struggle Between the Town Patricians and the 
Craftsmen 

When the struggle between the citizens of the towns and 
their feudal lords was over and a definite status had been 
established for these towns, the social antagonisms within 
them became acute. 

The richer stratum of the population (called patricians in 
imitation of Ancient Rome), the aristocracy, seized the lead¬ 
ership of the town councils. The patricians were owners 
of city lands, wealthy merchants, usurers and the few small 
feudal lords who lived in the towns. The majority of the 
population was made up of craftsmen and their families. 

As the guilds developed in the towns their significance 
in the political life of the community increased. In time they 
entered into a struggle for power with the patricians and 
in such cities as Cologne and Florence they were victorious, 
gaining the key positions in the city administration. In the 
major trade centres of Northern Germany the patricians 
retained their power. This struggle often ended in a compro¬ 
mise whereby representatives of the wealthier and more pow¬ 
erful guilds were admitted to the town council on an equal 
basis with the aristocracy. The guild masters, who received 
access to power, formed a privileged group which blocked 
any further advance of democracy within the town council; 
in time this group merged with the patricians. 


The Guilds 

The crafts formed the production basis of the medieval 
town. Small-scale production was to be found both in the 
villages and the towns under feudalism. The craftsman, like 
the peasant, was a small-scale producer; he had his own tools, 
he relied on his own labour and his goal was to earn a living, 
not to make a profit. 

The craftsmen of the Middle Ages were divided into guilds. 
Members of a single trade were united in a guild. The guild 








regulated production; thus, it determined the size of a bolt 
of cloth, the quality of the raw material, etc. As a rule, each 
craftsman could have no more than two assistants and two 
apprentices. The guild charter determined the wages to be 
paid to the assistants and the rules according to which goods 
were to be sold. Prices for goods were also fixed. 

The guilds were mutual aid societies, which also carried 
out religious functions, had their own chapels, patron saints, 
religious feast days, etc. At the same time, each guild was 
a military detachment that took up arms under the guild 
masters in time of war. 

The majority of towns had laws which obliged the crafts¬ 
men of the town to belong to the various guilds. No resident 
had a right to work at his trade if he was not a member of 
a guild. Goods that had not been manufactured in the town 
(and this included the outlying villages as well) could not 
be sold in the town. 

There was no general division of labour within the guild. 
The growth of technical knowledge and specialisation did 
not change the small-scale nature of the craftsman's work; 
instead, it produced new guilds. There were dozens of guilds 
in the towns, hundreds in the largest ones. Thus, Paris had 
300 guilds by the 14th century. 

In the beginning the guilds and the various measures 
they introduced were of a progressive nature. They helped 
the craftsmen establish various work processes and fight 
for their rights. In time, however, the guilds became a bar¬ 
rier to economic development. The guild masters adopted 
various ordinances to block new inventions and technical 
improvements. Thus, the spinning wheel was outlawed in 
the 13th-14th centuries. A special fulling-mill for the manu¬ 
facture of cloth, invented in the 11th century, was outlawed 
until the 15th century. At the same time, each guild closely 
guarded its trade secrets. 

Assistants and Apprentices 

A feudal pattern of hierarchy existed in the crafts: guild 
master-assistant-apprentice. In time the guild masters formed 
a privileged group. Not every assistant could hope to 
become a master. A newly-accepted guild member had to 
produce a piece of goods of exceptional quality, a so-called 
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masterpiece. And only after a special committee determined 
that it met the most stringent demands, could an assistant 
become a master. Besides, he had to contribute a large sum 
of money for a feast to celebrate his initiation. In time it 
became so difficult to produce a masterpiece that actually 
only the sons or close relatives of guild masters could 
become masters. 

In the end, a permanent stratum of assistants who could 
never hope to become masters was established. They organ¬ 
ised their own societies and fraternities to defend their in¬ 
terests. At the same time an economic stratification was taking 
place, both among the guilds and within the guilds among 
the masters. The craftsmen were now being exploited by 
commercial capital. The guilds of the major trading centres 
established contact with persons who bought their goods and 
provided them with raw materials. Their policy was to have 
the masters who purchased their raw materials sell them and 
them alone their finished goods. The less prosperous masters 
would buy their raw materials on credit and pay their debts 
in goods. In time they became totally dependent upon these 
buyers, the first professional merchants. 

Usurious Capital 

As the role of money increased, not only the working 
masses, but the feudal lords as well found it increasingly 
necessary to borrow funds. This brought about the appearance 
of a stratum of individuals who amassed large sums of 
money and loaned it out at great interest. In this instance 
money also turned into money capital, but this was usurious 
capital. The formula of its circulation is expressed as M-M', 
where M' is also greater than M. 

Merchants could not do without loans, either. This brought 
about the development of credit and mortgage operations 
and the establishment of banks. Banks first appeared in the 
north of Italy, where commodity-money relations were highly 
developed in the 13th-14th centuries. The very word "bank" 
comes from the Italian word "banca" (money-changer's table). 
The word "bankruptcy" comes from the expression "banca 
rota" (the money-changer's overthrown table), for if a usurer 
was found to be bankrupt, his table was overturned. 

The banker-usurers also offered their "aid" to needy crafts¬ 
men, thus speeding the impoverishment of many. 
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The Struggle Against the Exploiter Ruling Clique 

In time the apprentices, assistants, impoverished crafts¬ 
men and other groups formed a stratum of the city poor 
which opposed the ruling clique-the merchants, usurers, 
wealthy craftsmen and feudal aristocracy of the town. 

There were frequent uprisings of the poor against their 
exploiters, but at this time they could not yet shake the 
established social order. 


COMMODITY-MONEY RELATIONS AND THE VILLAGE. 

THE COMMUTATION OF RENT 

Increased production for the market left its mark on the 
development of agrarian relations. The role of labour rent 
declined. By the middle of the 13th century rent in kind and 
especially in cash predominated in most European countries. 

During the early Middle Ages duty paid in kind replaced 
by duty paid in cash was a chance, sporadic occurrence; in 
time, however, the receipt and accumulation of money be¬ 
came the feudal lord's chief aim. The substitution (commu¬ 
tation) of money rent for labour rent and duty paid in kind 
became widespread. The peasants were forced to sell the 
products of their labour at the market more and more often. 

In striving to increase the amount of rent paid in money, 
the feudal lords began to grant their peasants a certain 
degree of economic freedom. Thus, the peasant's personal 
dependence lost its former significance as far as the feudal 
lord was concerned. He found it profitable to demand a large 
sum of money instead of the regular payments for depen¬ 
dence duties. The ransoms were so great that the peasants 
were often unable to buy their freedom. They protested 
against such "liberation", and the feudal lords frequently 
resorted to armed pressure in order to force them to "free 
themselves". 

Economic Inequality Among the Peasants 

The participation of the peasants in trade and a change in 
land ownership and use speeded the development of economic 
inequality. By the 12th-13th centuries peasant holdings were 
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finally made hereditary. The large number of heirs in each 
family resulted in plots that were constantly being split. The 
peasant could do as he wished with his own plot of land, 
he could sell it, buy another plot, mortgage it, etc. However, 
what was meant was not the sale of the actual land itself, 
but the sale of his right to the use of a given plot. The various 
transactions involving land which took place between the 
feudal lords, as well as the sale and purchase of a "right" 
to collect taxes from the peasants, was of a similar nature. 

Not all peasants were able to pay the feudal taxes levied 
on their plots. The poorer peasants eventually either lost their 
holdings completely or partially. A large number of peas¬ 
ant holdings found their way to the usurers. In time usurious 
capital began to infiltrate agricultural relations. Needy peas¬ 
ants mortgaged their plots to a usurer and, in the majority 
of cases, the exorbitant interest they had to pay prevented 
them from regaining possession of their land. The more 
wealthy peasants acquired the lands of their poorer neigh¬ 
bours until they were sometimes several times the size of a 
usual peasant holding. 

Small-Scale Peasant Tenancy 

Though the feudal owners appropriated a considerable part 
of all the peasants produced, they still strove to raise taxes. 
However, an increase in the usual payments might have 
resulted in serious social upheavals. 

The ruling class of feudal lords (notably in France and 
in the Southern Netherlands) did not immediately find a sys¬ 
tem of payments that would satisfy them. Many feudal lords, 
both secular and clerical, appealed to the wealthier lords of 
the church and usurers for loans in order to overcome their 
financial difficulties, often becoming dependent upon them. 

The feudal lords collected numerous local and road taxes 
from peasants and merchants. These taxes were not only an 
important source of additional income but a means of exert¬ 
ing pressure on the peasantry. The peasant paid for using a 
road, for crossing a bridge, for driving his cattle across a 
piece of land. He paid a tax for permission to sell something 
at the market, for any transaction, etc. 

And yet, all these taxes could not satisfy the appetities 
of the feudal lords. Many wealthy landowners began renting 
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out their domains for a specific period of time, demanding, in 
return, a higher rental than that collected from an ordinary 
peasant holding. Gradually, this profitable system, known 
as small-scale peasant tenancy, became more and more wide¬ 
spread. Land was often rented on the metayage system, in 
which the payment was a part of the harvest, sometimes even 
half of the harvest (in France, for instance). 

Wealthy peasants rented large holdings from the feudal 
lords and sub-let them to the poor peasants in small plots. 

This type of tenancy was widespread, proof of the further 
development of feudal production relations. The significance 
of the lord's estate in the economic life of the medieval vil¬ 
lage diminished, while the role of the peasant increased. 

The intensive methods used for exploiting the peasants 
were the main, though not the only, means by which the peas¬ 
antry was deprived of the fruits of its labour. The peasants, 
forced to take part in commercial transactions (not the wealth¬ 
ier peasants, however), often suffered losses as a result 
of the price monopoly established by the merchants and the 
monopoly of the guild system. 

Thus, as the peasantry was drawn into commodity-money 
relations, it became more exploited, and this was especially 
true of the poor peasants. 

The Economic Growth of the Towns and the Development 
of Local Markets 

The development of trade and the establishment of per¬ 
manent markets strengthened the position of the towns, in¬ 
creasing their role in the economic life of the feudal state. 
There were still no home markets on a national scale in 
14th-century Europe. However, every town and many large 
settlements had their own markets. 

The growth of foreign trade was closely related to devel¬ 
oping commodity-money relations. In particular, fairs played 
an important role, since goods that were in great demand 
in many countries were sold wholesale at these fairs. The 
French province of Champagne was one of the largest trad¬ 
ing centres of Europe. Merchants from many European coun¬ 
tries met at the Champagne fairs. The basins of the Baltic and 
Mediterranean seas were lively trading areas. Towns of the 
Northern Slavs such as Volin, Arkona, Szczecin, Gdansk and 
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others were instrumental in establishing trade routes across 
the Baltic. Mediterranean trade routes brought Europe and 
the various countries of Asia and North Africa closer to¬ 
gether. 

The Towns and Bourgeois Historiography 

Bourgeois historiography distorts the essence of the origin 
and development of towns and does not appreciate the full 
significance of the division between town crafts and agricul¬ 
ture and the subsequent establishment of the trades as an 
independent branch of social production, retaining its origi¬ 
nal contact with agriculture only through the market. They 
do not see any connection between the appearance and growth 
of the medieval town, the evolution and development of com¬ 
modity production and the home market in a feudal society. 
Bourgeois historians are most interested in clarifying the 
formal, judiciary side of the question, in discovering the 
various types of settlement which later gave rise to the medie¬ 
val town and how the former institutions of the settlement 
evolved into the institutions of the medieval town. When 
economic problems are touched upon in bourgeois histori¬ 
ography they are not discussed in any relation to the economic 
life of the town or feudal society. 

According to the so-called "Romanist theory", the medie¬ 
val town was directly descended from the later Roman cities. 
Adherents of this theory believed that there was an uninter¬ 
rupted chain in town development from the Roman Empire 
to modern times. 

The followers of the "patrimonial theory" (which appeared 
in the middle of the 19th century in Germany) believed that 
the towns originally developed from feudal patrimonies. Ac¬ 
cording to them, all the basic strata of the town originated 
in the patrimony, while the various town institutions were 
simply the result of the further development of patrimonial 
administration. 

The "burg theory", which evolved in Germany, held that 
the military union of Germans, created allegedly for the 
defence of their members who had settled beyond the walls of 
the fortress (the Burg), was the basis of the city commune. 

The "garrison theory" put forth by Maitland, a 19th-cen¬ 
tury English historian, is similar to the above. Maitland con- 















tended that the big English landowners sent their men to 
various points to build fortifications and man the garrisons. 
These forts later became towns; and the only difference be¬ 
tween a town and a village was the fact that the houses and 
land in a town were the property of many different owners. 

Maurer extended his commune (mark) theory to include 
the origin of towns as well. He believed that the population 
and organisation of the medieval town had evolved directly 
from the German tribal commune, the mark. 

Representatives of the "market theory" (especially the 
German historian Sohm) were also concerned exclusively with 
the judiciary side of the question. They believed that the 
main features of the town were reflected in its laws. Accord¬ 
ing to their beliefs, these laws were based on the privileges 
originally established for the ancient markets. 

The "market theory" was further developed by H. Pirenne, 
whose opinions had a great influence and continue to in¬ 
fluence bourgeois historiography. Pirenne's concept comes 
from an exaggerated evaluation of the significance of trade. 
He believed that trade gave rise to the medieval town and was 
the driving force behind the economic development of feud¬ 
al society as a whole. According to this theory the merchants 
were the creators of towns and cities. Pirenne believed there 
was something called "world trade" which united Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages. Many contemporary bourgeois histo¬ 
rians used this theory as the basis for their own concepts 
which are far removed from a truly scientific analysis. 

Thus, bourgeois historians and economists accept only the 
external factors that accompanied the processes taking place 
far below the surface, while the essence of the socio-econom¬ 
ic phenomena remains a dark mystery to them. 


THE POLICY OF THE RULING CLASS OF FEUDAL LORDS. 
NEW STATE FORMS 

Centralisation 

The change in social conditions related to the development 
of commodity-money relations made it necessary for the 
ruling class of feudal lords to change the forms of political 
rule. 

it* 
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The new form of the feudal state was related to the proc¬ 
ess of centralisation, which had as its basis the economic 
unity of large territories. Political unification and the forma¬ 
tion of centralised states were the major historical processes 
taking place during the epoch of developed feudalism. 

Centralisation and the further change of the forms of po¬ 
litical organisation within the country were most advanced 
in England and France. Until the 20th century it was in France, 
more frequently than in any other country, that the histor¬ 
ical battle of the classes was always brought to its logical 
conclusion. Here, too, the changing political forms within 
which this struggle developed were most clearly defined. 

The process of centralisation in France was connected with 
the gradual strengthening of royal power from the 12th cen¬ 
tury (during the reign of the Capet dynasty) to the late 15th 
century (the Valois dynasty). The French kings forced the 
big feudal lords of the land into submission. In this they had 
the full support of the small and middle feudal lords who 
were restricted in their actions by the big lords. 

The towns and their inhabitants played a major role in 
the political unification of France and the strengthening of 
royal power. The craftsmen and merchants were interested 
in safe trading routes and a stable market within the coun¬ 
try. They were ready to support the ever-increasing might of 
the king against the various feudal lords who brought dis¬ 
cord to the country by their quarrels, wars and looting. 

The king, representing the collective interests of the feudal 
class, found it profitable to support trade and the town crafts 
and thus played a progressive role at this time. 

The Establishment of a Feudal Monarchy 

Despite their increasing power, the French kings occasion¬ 
ally assembled the ancient feudal council, especially when 
they needed the support of the influential secular and clerical 
feudal lords to carry out some important venture. 

From the 12th century onward the kings began inviting 
the wealthiest representatives of the largest towns to these 
assemblies, which were called regularly from the 14th cen¬ 
tury onward and were known as the general states, to distin¬ 
guish them from the provincial states summoned separately 
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and representing the northern and southern regions of the 
country. 

Members of the various estates-the clergy, the feudal lords 
and the city population-supported the various royal ven¬ 
tures, but demanded concessions in return, thus exerting a 
direct influence on state management. 

The representatives of the various estates assembled 
separately to decide upon the questions at hand; the opinions 
of the members of the "higher" estates, the clergy (the first 
estate) and the secular feudal lords were usually in direct 
opposition to those of the ruling cliques of the towns. 

This representation by estate, which appeared at the same 
time in other European countries (the Parliament in England, 
for instance) marked a new stage of feudalism. The feudal 
monarchy was a political form of rule by the feudal class. It 
corresponded to a new stage in the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces and production relations under feudalism, 
resulting from the growth of the towns and the development 
of crafts and trade. The appearance of this type of feudal state 
also reflected the desire of the ruling class to increase its 
exploitation of the masses. 

THE RUSSIAN CENTRALISED STATE 
The Unification of Russian Lands 

The Russian centralised state was formed towards the end 
of the 15th century. The process of internal unification of the 
Russian lands took place simultaneously with the liquida¬ 
tion of the Tatar-Mongolian yoke which had hung over Rus 
since the 13th century. Moscow was the central city of the 
state. By overcoming feudal disunity the further economic 
and cultural growth of the country was made possible. 

The final unification of Russian lands brought about a 
change in the structure of the state organisation. Formerly, 
the Grand Duke had a council of boyars (wealthy feudal 
lords) called the Duma. The tysyatsky (the head of the cen¬ 
tral city guard) and the Grand Duke's treasurer were also 
members of the Duma. Overseers from among the boyars 
and the minor feudal lords were sent to the towns and re¬ 
gions as administrators for a term of one year. They received 
no remuneration for their service but were given the right 
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to collect taxes from the populace or, as it was then called, 
they had a right to "provisions". Within the state structure 
there was no clear division between the functions of the 
state apparatus and the administrative apparatus which 
governed the Duke's personal holdings. 

The unification of Russian lands brought about the estab¬ 
lishment of the Russian feudal monarchy, headed by the 
Grand Duke. The Duma eventually became a permanent 
institution. There evolved bodies of government which, in the 
16th century, developed into the so-called prikazy (minis¬ 
tries). Many of the privileges enjoyed by the feudal lords 
were rescinded. They were deprived of the right to judge the 
more important cases which were now handed over to the 
Grand Duke's representatives, who were in turn controlled 
by the prikazy. 

At the time of feudal disunity the boyars and other feudal 
lords who possessed their own military detachments could 
refuse to serve their duke. After the centralised state came 
into being, however. Grand Dukes made their boyars swear 
an oath of allegiance and non-removal. The patrimony system 
developed; minor feudal lords in the service of the Grand 
Duke were granted estates. The town and village home guard 
increased in numbers. The post of tysyatsky was abolished 
and the troops were now under the direct command of the 
Grand Duke. Taxes and finances were centralised. The privi¬ 
lege of the big feudal lords to collect state taxes on their own 
estates, appropriating the greater part of them, was curtailed. 

This offensive against the big feudal lords in no ways alle¬ 
viated the lot of the peasants. On the contrary, the feudal 
lords now tried to squeeze every last drop from them; the 
exploitation of the peasantry increased. 

The Russian state became especially strong during the 
second half of the 16th century, during the reign of Ivan IV, 
known as Ivan the Terrible (1530-1584). Soon after his 
ascendance to the throne he assumed the title of "Tsar of all 
Russias". 


Market Ties 

The development of commodity-money relations was the 
basis on which the Russian centralised state was created. The 
united Russian market evolved in the 18th century, but its 
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sources go back to the 16th century, when town crafts and 
local markets entered a period of rapid growth. In the early 
1580s there were close to 200 various crafts in Novgorod 
and close to 100 in Kazan. The main feature of craft pro¬ 
duction was its great diversification. The metal workers were 
subdivided into pin-makers, button-makers, etc.; there were 
bow-makers, sword-makers, dagger-makers, etc.; in the manu¬ 
facture of clothing there were specialists for every garment 
worn. The social division of labour brought about an increase 
in trade. In the 16th century many Russian towns were major 
trading centres. In Pskov in the 1560s-1570s there were a 
trading court, where most of the commercial transactions 
took place, and a total of 1,300 other trading premises; in 
Kazan there were 644; in Kolomna, near Moscow, there were 
close to 450. 

Peasants brought their produce to the market in town. 

Local markets began establishing ties among themselves. 
Thus, there were the so-called trading courts, known as the 
Tver and Pskov Courts, in Novgorod in the 16th century. 
There were fairs in some regions. Moscow, which had become 
a major centre of crafts and trade in the 15th century, was the 
binding link in inter-city trade. 

Foreign trade was fast developing. There were many trade 
routes to the Baltic regions. The Volga route connected the 
European markets with the Caspian area and Central Asia. 

The development of commodity-money relations created 
a more complex social structure of society and increased dif¬ 
ferentiation among the craftsmen, merchants and peasants. 
The leading merchants formed a separate estate, the mer¬ 
chants' guild, and two privileged "hundreds" of merchants 
and cloth-makers. Documents of the time mention "middle" 
merchants and town craftsmen, as well as "black people", 
the poorest stratum of the population. In the villages a stra¬ 
tum of wealthier peasants emerged from among the serfs, 
having bought their freedom from their masters; these peas¬ 
ants often became craftsmen or merchants. 

The Feudal Monarchy 

In the middle of the 16th century a feudal monarchy emerged 
in Russia. In 1549 the first Zemsky Sobor was assembled. 
This was a body of representatives of the upper stratum of 
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the ruling class: the boyars, the clergy and the Moscow aris¬ 
tocracy. Merchants and craftsmen were represented in the 
session of 1566. 

In order to strengthen its position and weaken the influence 
of the ancient aristocratic families, the tsar’s government 
carried out several reforms pertaining to state administration 
in the 1550s. 

A special Book of Laws was drawn up in the end of the 
15th century, based on the codification of Russian law and 
the regulation of jurisprudence. A new Code was drawn up 
in 1550 which reflected the further centralisation of the state 
apparatus. The role of the central administrative bodies in 
jurisprudence was increased, the functions of the tsar's rep¬ 
resentatives were limited, the wealthier circles of the town 
population and the personally free peasants living on state 
lands were widely represented. The change in the system of 
taxation resulted in new and greater taxes for the peasants 
and townsmen. 

The central administrative bodies were reorganised. Each 
prikaz headed a specific branch: the Razryadny prikaz was 
in charge of all questions pertaining to military affairs; the 
Posolsky prikaz was in charge of foreign affairs. 

The reforms carried out in the rural regions were of great 
importance. Major crimes were now referred to the so-called 
gubernia officials elected from among the local nobility 
and were no longer reviewed by the tsar's vicegerents. In a 
number of regions, especially in the North, where most of 
the peasants were personally free, the vicegerents were re¬ 
placed by local administrative bodies. Its members were elect¬ 
ed from among the town craftsmen and wealthy peasants. 

The reforms of the local bodies helped overcome the rem¬ 
nants of feudal disunity. 

A single command was established to increase the effi¬ 
ciency of the army. A corps of permanent troops was estab¬ 
lished, subordinate to the central authority alone. 

In order to abolish the privileges of the feudal aristocra¬ 
cy, the big landowners and the owners of small patrimonies 
were granted equal rights in military service. According to 
the Service Decree of 1556, each secular feudal lord had to 
put up a given number of mounted, armed soldiers from his 
estates. If he did not comply with the Decree he was fined. 
The introduction of the so-called oprichnina system in the 
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1560s was a hard blow to the aristocracy, the boyars and 
dukes. The country was divided into two parts: state terri¬ 
tory and oprichnina (separate) estates, which were the per¬ 
sonal property of the tsar. 

The former consisted chiefly of outlying regions, while the 
latter included regions with highly developed crafts and trade, 
territories where the land belonged to the nobility which 
supported the tsar, as well as regions which were the ances¬ 
tral estates of the old boyar and ducal families. 

The oprichnina lands comprised nearly half of the terri¬ 
tory of Russia. In exchange for lands taken from the Grand 
Dukes and boyars, the tsar provided some of them with 
estates in different regions. He endowed his soldiers with some 
of these appropriated lands. These men formed the mounted 
detachments known as oprichniki. This system lessened the 
economic might of the big feudal lords, the Grand Dukes 
and boyars, decreasing their political influence. The oprich¬ 
nina was made up primarily of the small, propertied nobility 
on whose loyalty the tsar could rely. 

After a while the oprichnina was reorganised. Though the 
system was preserved on the whole, the official name was 
changed to the "Tsar's Court", and oprichnina became a court 
institution. 

In 1576 the oprichnina was liquidated once and for all, 
having fulfilled its basic task: the great landed estates had 
been split up and the more powerful feudal families had eith¬ 
er been wiped out or deprived of their former might. De¬ 
spite its negative aspects, the oprichnina had helped to cen¬ 
tralise the Russian feudal state. 

The International Role of the Russian State 

The consolidation of the Russian state during the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible increased its authority in the international 
arena. The governments of many nations-England, the Neth¬ 
erlands, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, the Ottoman 
Empire (Turkey) and Iran-strove to establish and then de¬ 
velop diplomatic and commercial ties with Russia. 

Russian culture flourished in the middle of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. The first Russian books were printed in the 1550s; the 
sciences and literature were developing, while the Russian 
national style in architecture was both mature and original. 
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Economic, cultural and political ties between Russia and 
its fraternal neighbours were being established. The Ukrain¬ 
ians and Byelorussians found in the Russian state a power 
capable of aiding them in their fight against foreign invaders. 
The Russian state was the defender of the Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Greeks and other peoples conquered by the Turks. 

FEUDALISM IN ASIA AND AFRICA 

China Under Developed Feudalism 

In China the period of developed feudalism began in the 
8th century, during the T'ang Empire. It was at this time 
that the transition from one form of feudal land ownership 
to another became apparent. The system of state-owned lands 
was gradually being supplanted by estates owned by feudal 
lords. First the big and then the small feudal lords began 
appropriating new lands tilled by the peasants. 

The predominance of a natural economy and the merger of 
agriculture and town crafts, both typical of the system of 
state-owned lands, were now being undermined. Commodity 
production was developing, the old towns were becoming cen¬ 
tres of crafts and trade. The economic stratification of the peas¬ 
ant community was progressing apace, further shaking the 
foundations of the system of state-owned lands. By the end 
of the 8th century all lands appropriated by the feudal lords 
were officially recognised to be their property. 

The feudal lord's house and outbuildings were the centre 
of the feudal estate, surrounded by the houses of the peas¬ 
ants. The latter were divided into two categories; the "mas¬ 
ters", who were full-fledged members of the community, and 
the "guests", resettled peasants who were in the majority; 
they did not own their own tools, seeds for planting or cattle 
and were forced to borrow them from the owner of the estate. 
The peasants paid the feudal lord in kind, usually no less 
than half of their harvest. 

The Buddhist monks were the greatest landowners in 
China. By the middle of the 9th century Buddhist monasteries 
owned 60 million hectares of land. 

The transition to new forms of feudal landownership 
resulted in the more pronounced political disunity of the coun¬ 
try. The rulers of vast regions were officially subservient to 
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the central rule of the emperor, but in practice they followed 
their own independent policies. The anti-feudal class struggle 
of the peasantry increased under conditions of feudal disun¬ 
ity and the further loss of land by the peasants. 

This feudal disunity continued after the fall of the T'ang 
Empire in the beginning of the 10th century. However, some 
elements of centralisation were retained in the state struc¬ 
ture of China, which fact made its political unity more secure 
than that of the European nations of the period. This was 
further aided by factors which had played a similar role 
under slavery: the necessity of sustaining and extending the 
dams and irrigation systems, something that would have been 
impossible on a small, regional scale. 

The relatively developed stage of commodity exchange 
and the economic ties between the various regions played an 
important part in strengthening the centralised rule which 
the feudal lords were interested in preserving, despite the 
danger of popular uprising and invasion by nomadic tribes. 

In the beginning of the 10th century, one of the mighty 
nomadic groups, the K'itan, invaded the greater part of 
Northern China. The political might of the emperor had been 
weakened, though by the middle of the 10th century it became 
strong once again after the K'itan had been forced to retreat 
and the Sung dynasty, which reigned until the end of the 
13th century (to the end of the period of developed feudalism 
in China), came to power. 

Cambodia in the Middle Ages 

A new period in Khmer history began in the end of the 
9th century and was apparently related to the development 
of feudal relations within the Khmer kingdom. This period 
was notable for the might of the Khmer state, which extended 
its territory considerably during this time, becoming one of 
the largest and most powerful countries in Indo-China. This 
period is known as the Angkor period, after the new capital 
of the Khmer state, the city of Angkor. 

India 

In India, as in China, developed feudal relations evolved 
rather early (by the 7th century). 

The feudal estates were divided into two categories. One 
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category consisted of lands which belonged to feudal lords 
who were thus obliged to do military service for their princes 
0 maharajahs ). As a rule, these estates were inherited. The 
other category consisted of lands that belonged to the feudal 
lords unconditionally. The maharajahs themselves owned 
great estates. 

The land the maharajahs parcelled out to the feudal lords 
was often appropriated from the rural communities; more¬ 
over, the communities themselves were handed over to feudal 
lords as gifts. 

The communities were made up of large and small patriar¬ 
chal families who tilled the land allotted to them. The land 
was reallotted regularly. However, with the growth of eco¬ 
nomic inequality and the formation of individual families, 
this was done more and more rarely. 

Each community had its own craftsmen and so-called com¬ 
munity servants who did various work for the community. 
They received a part of the harvest for their services and 
had their own small holdings. As the craftsmen had no trou¬ 
ble in satisfying the limited needs of the community, this 
deprived them of the stimulus to increase production or raise 
the productivity of their labour. 

The community was headed by an elder and a group of 
individuals subservient to him. Their position of authority 
made their enrichment an easy possibility; elders often be¬ 
came minor feudal lords. 

The stagnation of the Indian community promoted feudal 
exploitation. Payment of rent in kind was its basic form. 
Besides, the peasants were obliged to do various work for 
the feudal lord, the temples and the state (the construction 
and upkeep of the irrigation systems). They also had to pay 
numerous taxes to support the administrative apparatus, reli¬ 
gious celebrations, etc. 

The nascent division of labour on a wide scale was instru¬ 
mental in the development of commodity-money relations, 
which gave the feudal lord the opportunity to collect rents 
and taxes in cash, thus increasing the exploitation of the 
peasants. 

The towns that had emerged under the slave system were 
gradually being transformed into centres of crafts and trade. 
Skilled Indian craftsmen produced the finest cottons and 
silks, rugs, jewellery and objects of art, as well as various 
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weapons. Yet, they did not sever their ties with agriculture. 
This left a definite mark on the development of the Indian 
towns in the feudal epoch. 

One feature of Indian society, born of the slave-owning 
epoch and retained until the present day, is the division into 
castes (jats ). The castes, an original form of social division of 
labour, united various groups of people according to their 
origin and trade. The caste system served and continues to 
serve as an explicit means of exploiting the working masses. 

No person could remain outside a given caste, no person 
could move up or down within the rigid caste hierarchy. First 
came the Brahman and the Kshattriya (or Rajput) castes 
which united the clergy and the secular feudal lords. Then 
came the castes of usurers and merchants. 

The greater part of the population belonged to the Sudra 
castes. A hierarchy existed in these castes as well, which 
differed in detail from region to region, from people to peo¬ 
ple, but the more privileged stratum was always at the top 
of the ladder. At the very bottom were the castes of the 
impoverished, forced to do work that was considered "un¬ 
touchable". 

This division into castes served to disunite the working 
masses, preventing them from joining forces against their 
exploiters, against the feudal state. 

The state structure in India changed during the Middle 
Ages. 

The Gupta empire, formed in the beginning of the 4th cen¬ 
tury in Northern India, fell at the end of the 5th century, 
unable to withstand the attacks of the nomadic Ephthalites. 
Northern India was broken up into many small principalities. 
There was no united state in the rest of India, either. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries Northern India was conquered 
by Turkic tribes which inhabited Eastern Iran. The conquer¬ 
ors created a new feudal state in Northern India, the Delhi 
Sultanate, and became the ruling feudal stratum. They were 
Moslems, which fact further increased the contradictions be¬ 
tween them and the native population. 

In their attempt to protect themselves from the anti-feudal 
uprisings of the peasantry and from attack by the Mongo¬ 
lian tribes that had appeared along the Indian borders, the 
Moslem feudal lords began adopting various measures aimed 
at strengthening the centralised feudal state. 
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Feudalism on the Arabian Peninsula 


The distinguishing feature of feudalism in Arabia was the 
fact that a religious community formed the core of the polit¬ 
ical union. The founder of Islam was a merchant named 
Mohammed (app. 570-632) from the Hashimite clan of the 
Meccan tribe Koreish. 

The nobility of Mecca feared that the dissemination of the 
new religion would undermine the cult of the Kaab shrine, 
the political influence and the commercial ties between Mecca 
and the Arab tribes. That is why they forced Mohammed 
and his followers to move to Medina in 622. This year was 
to mark the founding of a new Moslem calendar. 

In Medina the Moslems formed an alliance with the ruling 
clique of the Arab tribes. During the next eight years Moham¬ 
med carried on a struggle against Mecca which ended in the 
victory of his followers, who then won over the Bedouin 
tribes. In 630 Mecca capitulated to the army of Mohammed 
without putting up a fight. The Koreish tribes adopted Islam; 
Mecca and Kaab became the centre of Moslem faith, a place 
of yearly pilgrimage of Moslem believers. Mohammed was 
considered a prophet, Allah's representative on earth. 

After Mohammed occupied Mecca a considerable part of 
Arabia came under Moslem rule. Mohammed, as the leader 
of the Moslem community, was the supreme religious, secular, 
judicial and military ruler. 

After Mohammed's death Abu-Bekr became the first "holy" 
caliph (deputy) of the Prophet Mohammed. As head of the 
Moslem community he was both Imam (spiritual leader) and 
Emir (secular ruler). Under Abu-Bekr (632-634) and the 
second caliph, Omar (634-644), the unification of Arabia and 
its conversion to Islam were completed. 

At the same time, the Arabs began their conquest of the 
countries of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor and Central 
Asia. In 636 the Arab armies defeated the Byzantian army 
and established their rule in Syria and Palestine; they invaded 
Iraq and won a series of victories over the Persians. They 
conquered Egypt in 641-645 and Iran within the next few 
years. By the beginning of the 8th century they had conquered 
Northern Africa and the greater part of Spain. The conquered 
countries became a part of the Arabian caliphate, ruled 
by the Omayyad dynasty (661-750). The capital was moved 
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from Mecca to Damascus. The Arabian caliphate was an early 
feudal state in which there were significant remnants of slave¬ 
owning relations. As a rule, the conquerors took no part in 
social production in the vanquished lands. The conquered 
people were forced to pay a land and per capita tax, both in 
kind and in cash, to the caliphate treasury. 

The conquerors came under the influence of the more highly 
developed economy, culture and social relations of the con¬ 
quered peoples. Developing feudal relations in the countries 
conquered by the Arabs were most clearly defined in the 
Baghdad caliphate during the reign of the Abbasid dynasty 
(750-1258). The capital was now moved to Baghdad, found¬ 
ed by Mansur in 762 on the Tigris River. The Arab nobility 
lost its privileged status in the Baghdad caliphate, having 
been supplanted by the Iranian feudal lords who had helped 
the Abbasids come to power. 

In the majority of caliphate countries feudal and state own¬ 
ership was the rule. Some of the lands belonged to the caliph 
and his family. Some estates were in private hands, corres¬ 
ponding to the European allod. 

A different type of feudal landownership quickly spread 
throughout the Arab state. Under its terms, a holding was 
given for life or temporary ownership in return for military 
allegiance. There were also the inalienable lands of the 
various Moslem religious institutions. 

Unlike Western Europe, commodity-money relations were 
highly developed in the Baghdad caliphate in the 11th century. 
This resulted chiefly from the intensive trade carried on both 
at home and abroad, which fact was also responsible for 
the rapid growth of the towns as centres of crafts. 

The slave structure was an important part of life in the 
Baghdad caliphate. Slave labour was used for all the more 
difficult jobs: for digging irrigation canals, working on the 
cotton plantations, in the mines and quarries. As a rule, 
the slaves were of African descent. 

The burden of feudal exploitation resulted in mass upris¬ 
ings. In the 9th century the Baghdad caliphate was shaken 
to its foundations by the peasant uprising led by Babek 
(815-837) and the slave uprising of 869-883. 

The resistance of the conquered peoples to Arab rule, the 
development of feudal relations and the increased power of 
the local feudal lords all combined to dissolve the Baghdad 
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caliphate in the early 10th century into a number of inde¬ 
pendent states. The Abbasid caliphs, having lost their estates 
and political might, became Moslem religious leaders (Imams). 
Egypt became an independent nation ruled by the Tulunid 
dynasty, which was later succeeded by the Fatimite dynasty. 
The northern part of Syria and the city of Antioch, which 
remained, as in Antiquity, one of the largest cities of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, were conquered by Byzantium in 969. 
The independent state of Himdanid (929-1003) was formed, 
occupying part of Syria, the Lebanon and Palestine. It was 
conquered by Egypt under the Fatimites. 

Other independent nations were established in Iran, Cen¬ 
tral Asia and in other regions. The rulers of the Moslem coun¬ 
tries accepted the Baghdad caliph as their spiritual leader 
only, as one who gave them the right to own land. 

States of the African Continent 

During this period amazing cultures were developing and 
feudal states were emerging in the regions to the south of 
the Sahara. 

In the beginning of the 13th century, as a result of the 
attacks of the Sotho tribes, Ghana lost its former might as 
a nation. Its role was gradually taken over by the ancient 
state of Mali. The small principality of Mali was founded 
before the 11th century. Its agriculture and, in particular, its 
cotton plantations, gold mines, craft and trade-all contribut¬ 
ed to its might. In 1240 it defeated the army of Ghana and 
destroyed its capital. 

In the end of the 13th century the capital city of Mali 
(also Mali) became a major trading centre. The state had 
extensive commercial and cultural ties with the countries 
of the southern Mediterranean. Despite attacks by neighbour¬ 
ing tribes and the struggle within the dynasty, both of which 
weakened the state, it existed until the beginning of the 
17th century. In the first half of the 17th century attacks 
launched by the Songhai and Bambara tribes destroyed the 
Mali state. During this period a new feudal state emerged 
in the eastern part of West Sudan, founded by the Songhai 
tribe. The Songhai language is unique among the other 
African tongues. 
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The first Songhai states appeared at the end of the 14th 
century. By the 16th century its territory extended from the 
headlands of the Niger to the Bus waterfalls and from the 
Sahara in the north to the Bobo and Moshi lands in the 
south. In Songhai, as in other states of the Sudan, slave 
labour played an important role in social production. However, 
slaves were often granted plots of land and made to pay duty 
in kind, as the numerous serfs had to do. Though the des¬ 
cendants of slaves were considered slaves, they acquired some 
civil rights in the second and later generations; for instance, 
such slaves could not be sold. Slaves, descendants of slaves 
and serfs often rose up against their oppressors. 

The first clashes between the Songhai rulers and the 
Moroccan sultans took place in the early 16th century, continu¬ 
ing. throughout that century. Though the Songhai kings were 
victorious, their state was so weakened by strife that it disin¬ 
tegrated towards the end of the 17th century. 

The state of Benin, situated in present-day Southern Nige¬ 
ria, flourished in the 17th century, with a distinctive and 
highly developed culture created by the Yoruba and Oyo 
peoples. 

The Congo was a major feudal state. In the 15th-18th cen¬ 
turies, during its zenith, its territory extended from the River 
Kwando in the east to the Atlantic Ocean in the west. This 
territory was inhabited by many kindred tribes with Kisi 
Kongo as the official language. 

Slaves were important in social production, performing the 
most difficult and lowly tasks. There were craftsmen of vari¬ 
ous trades. Commerce was developing. Social relations in the 
neighbouring states of Angola and Monomotapa were 
approximately at the same stage of development as in the 
Congo. 


Military Colonialisation (the Crusades) in the Eastern 
Mediterranean 

The rise of the cities and towns and the growth of trade 
influenced every sphere of life in Western Europe. Moreover, 
this influence extended beyond its boundaries, leaving its 
mark on the relations between the West European countries 
and other regions, especially the Moslem countries of the 
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Mediterranean. The reason is to be found in the status of 
the various classes and strata both in Western Europe and 
the Levant. 

The aggressive military campaigns of the West European 
feudal lords against the countries of the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean, known in history as the crusades, took place at the 
beginning of the 2nd millennium A.D. 

Feudal exploitation, which was increasing in Western 
Europe, forced the peasants to seek some means of bettering 
their lot. One such possibility was internal colonialisation, 
the resettlement of peasants in new lands, where they became 
personally free and where the oppression of the feudal lords 
was much milder. However, this resettlement could never 
be carried out on a wide scale. 

The peasants' imaginations were being constantly fired by 
tales of the miraculous wealth of the East. These tales origi¬ 
nated with European merchants and with returning pilgrims 
who had visited Christ's Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The feudal 
lords were also attracted to Asia Minor, but their interest 
stemmed from a different source. 

The established system of inherited fiefs resulted in a cor¬ 
responding system of inheritance known as the law of the 
elder son. According to this law, a man's elder son was his 
sole heir. The younger sons, who inherited no land, comprised 
the mass of minor knights who strove through the plun¬ 
der of new territories to improve their affairs. The riches 
of the East tantalised them. The merchants of many Euro¬ 
pean and Mediterranean cities wanted to consolidate their 
status in Asia Minor and Northern Africa, to rule the mar¬ 
kets. The kings of Europe, whose aim was the conquest of 
new lands and new subjects, were also intrigued by the wealth 
of these countries. Representatives of the various strata of 
the class of feudal lords and merchants were united in their 
predatory schemes, taking an active part in planning a mili¬ 
tary campaign against the countries of the south and east 
Mediterranean. 

The Roman Church played a most active part in realising 
these plans. The Roman curia not only hoped to increase its 
income drastically through the forced conversion of new 
lands, it also hoped to absorb the Greek Orthodox Church; 
the latter venture became one of the major points in the 
political programme of the Roman popes. 
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The Roman curia pledged to free the Christ's Sepulchre by 
a crusade against the Moslems. Anyone who took part was 
"forgiven his sins" and received such privileges as an exten¬ 
sion of payments on his debts, etc. 

The church hoped to acquire new lands for its own pos¬ 
session. The extension of the estates of Christian suzerains 
would make it possible for the church to receive an addi¬ 
tional income. 

Feudal lords setting out on the crusades often willed their 
property and lands to the church; in other instances the 
church was the executor of their estates. This further in¬ 
creased the Catholic clergy's interest in the crusades. 

The First Crusade 

The conquests of the Seljuk Turks destroyed the Abbasid 
caliphate and weakened Byzantium considerably. This creat¬ 
ed an impression that the conquest of new lands would be 
an easy venture. 

The first crusade, a typical military colonialist feudal cam¬ 
paign, took place in 1096. It had been announced in 1095 at 
a church council held in Clermont in the south of France. 
The true plans of plunder and pillage were camouflaged by 
appeals to rise up against the "heathens". By fanning the 
flames of religious fanaticism, the ruling class of feudal lords 
hoped to counter the dissatisfaction of the masses. 

The peasantry and the city poor instinctively strove to 
throw off the yoke of feudal oppression, to free themselves 
from penury, the result of constant internecine warfare. The 
so-called Peasants' Crusade which preceded the first crusade 
(a crusade of feudal lords), corroborates this fact. 

In the spring of 1096 crowds of peasants, most of whom 
were from Northern France, set out for the Holy Land in 
the hope of finding salvation from want and penury. These 
disorganised, unarmed masses of men, women and children 
had no means of support and so took to begging and plun¬ 
dering. As a result, the peoples of the countries through 
which they passed rose up against them and many peasants 
perished. 


12 * 
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The Socio-Economic Effects of the Crusades 


There were eight crusades between 1096 and 1270. In the 
beginning, the crusaders established several states with typi¬ 
cal feudal systems on conquered territory. However, the 
peasants who took part in the crusades were not given any 
land. The local Moslem population was exploited mercilessly. 
The religious military orders of the Templars and Hospitall¬ 
ers, and the Teutonic Order were founded to keep the 
oppressed population in submission. 

During the colonialist military campaigns the populations 
and cultures of the Moslem countries of Asia Minor and 
Northern Africa and the Christian nation of Byzantium all 
suffered untold damage from the crusaders. 

In the end, threatened by national uprisings, the crusaders 
were forced to retreat from the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Nevertheless, the crusades left their mark on Western 
Europe. They were instrumental in establishing commercial 
ties between the eastern and western regions of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and in developing commodity-money relations in 
Europe. 

The crusaders learned of many cultural and technical achieve¬ 
ments unknown to Western Europe, such as the manufac¬ 
ture of silk. The production of weapons and other metal ob¬ 
jects was perfected, as was the manufacture of cloth, etc. Rice, 
buckwheat, watermelons and other crops were introduced 
in Europe. 

When the feudal lords came in contact with the more 
highly developed material culture of the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean their needs increased accordingly, further intensifying 
their exploitation of the masses. This was one of the factors 
that aggravated the existing social contradictions in Western 
Europe in the 13th-14th centuries. 


THE IDEOLOGY AND CULTURE OF A FEUDAL SOCIETY. 

THE ROLE OF RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 

The feudal class increased its power over the working classes 
through economic exploitation and political oppression 
but ideological pressure was also one of its mightiest weap¬ 
ons. Religion and the church were the real power behind 
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the ideology of the feudal state. In promising heavenly bliss 
as a reward for earthly suffering, the church distracted the 
masses from their struggle against the feudal lords, striving 
persistently to bring them up in a spirit of complete subser¬ 
vience to their masters. In an epoch when religion had seeped 
into every sphere of life, the church seemed to sanctify 
through its authority the ruling social system, the uninhibited 
exploitation of the masses. 

The great influence of religion and the church affected the 
culture of medieval society as a whole. 

The Catholic Church 

Catholicism can serve as a classic example of the role played 
by the church and religion in a feudal society. As is known, 
Christianity became the official religion of the slave-owners 
in the time of the Roman Empire. In the Middle Ages the 
ruling class of feudal lords found support in Christianity. In 
1054, after the final schism of the Christian Church into the 
Western and Eastern churches, the Western Catholic Church 
became the backbone of the feudal system in Western Europe. 

The very structure of the Catholic Church repeated the 
standard pattern of the feudal hierarchy. The Pope and the 
Roman curia headed the Catholic Church. Then came the car¬ 
dinals, the bishops, the abbots, etc. Finally, there were the 
parish priests who were in direct contact with the people. 

The Catholic Church was a major feudal landowner. The 
Abbey of St. Trond in the Netherlands and the Notre Dame 
Cathedral in Paris were two of the greatest feudal landowners 
of Europe. They possessed fields, vineyards, forests and pas¬ 
tures, they had countless herds of horses and cattle. The 
church fathers also received a tenth part of everything the 
peasants produced. 

The boundless exploitation of the peasants and craftsmen 
provided the primary source of the church's wealth. 

The Monopoly of the Catholic Church in the Spiritual Life 

of the People 

During the early Middle Ages and the period of developed 
feudalism the culture of Western Europe was greatly influ¬ 
enced by the Catholic Church. 
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The philosophy of Antiquity was superceded by Catholic 
dogma. Mathematics and the natural sciences, so closely as¬ 
sociated with philosophy in Antiquity, now disappeared. 
Literature was reduced to descriptions of the lives of the 
"saints", history to the chronicles kept by monks. Poetry, 
music and all the arts were pressed into service by the church. 
The field of education became the sole domain of the clergy. 

The church's monopoly of culture was not the result of 
peaceful development. This monopoly became established 
through a bitter struggle between the feudal lords and the 
free-thinkers, the masses. The Catholic Church (as churches 
in all other countries) persecuted most cruelly those who held 
anti-clerical, popular beliefs, those who represented folk art. 

Islam 

The Moslem faith, Islam, was one of the most widespread 
religions of the feudal era. The religious Moslem community 
was the starting point of feudalism on the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula, while the Moslem faith was the ideological basis of the 
feudal systems that evolved on the territories conquered by 
the Arabs. Islam spread to many countries of Asia and 
Africa and to part of Europe as well. It sanctified the ruling 
order of oppression and exploitation. The very word "Islam" 
means "submission" in Arabic, while "Moslems" (Muslims) 
means "the faithful". 

Economic inequality is viewed in the Koran, the Holy 
Book of Islam, as an order established by Allah (God), and 
one not subject to change. Islam, as Christianity, preached 
that the poor would find solace from their misery and hard¬ 
ships in a new life beyond the grave. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism can be counted among the world religions in 
its scope and influence. The word "Buddhism" comes from 
the name of Buddha, the mythical founder of this religion. 

Buddhism, which appeared in Ancient India and was based 
on several precepts of Brahmanism, was originally the official 
religion of the slave-owning class. 

Though Buddhism gradually gave way to Hinduism in In¬ 
dia during the feudal epoch, it began to spread to the neigh- 
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bouring states. Buddhism reached China in the 1st century 
A.D. and became the dominant religion in the 4th-7th cen¬ 
turies. Later, Confucianism supplanted Buddhism in China, 
though it never succeeded in fully suppressing it. From China 
Buddhism spread to Korea, Japan, Thai, Burma, Ancient Cam¬ 
bodia and the other countries of Indo-China, as well as to 
Ceylon, Nepal and Mongolia. 

According to Buddhism, the world we see is an illusory 
manifestation of a mythical, spiritual beginning that is in a 
state of absolute calm known as nirvana. This beginning cor¬ 
responds to a personified concept of “god" in other religions. 
Life is evil and suffering. One can find redemption only 
through a denial of all earthly joys and a gradual achieve¬ 
ment of nirvana. Later, however, the concept of heaven and 
hell were added, making Buddhism more comprehensible to 
the masses, increasing its influence over them and thus 
strengthening its hold as the official religion of the feudal 
class, its mission being the justification of social inequality. 


The Anti-Feudal Ideology 

The supremacy of idealist and religious ideas (Christianity 
in Europe, Islam, Buddhism, etc., in Asia and Africa) in ide¬ 
ology did not preclude the existence of opposing currents. 

Despite constant persecution, the progressive elements of 
feudal society adhered to materialist ideas. The feudal era, 
as the preceding era of Antiquity, was a period of bitter 
struggle of ideologies. 

Catholic ideologists in Western Europe falsified the philos¬ 
ophy of Aristotle and used the concepts of some idealist phi¬ 
losophers of Antiquity to evolve the basic tenets of medi¬ 
eval religious idealist concepts (Thomas Aquinas and others). 
At the same time, the Arab philosophers were advocates of 
ancient materialist ideas, which included elements of mate¬ 
rialism to be found in the teachings of Aristotle. Most notable 
among these philosophers were ibn-Sina (Avicenna) and ibn- 
Rushd (Averroes). The latter was very close to Democritus 
in his views. Ibn-Rushd perceived matter as objective reality 
and the atoms as material particles. He accepted both the 
“mortal soul" of the individual and a universal wisdom which 
joins it at the moment of perception. However, the positive 
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aspect of ibn-Rushd's philosophy was his democratic concept 
of the intellectual equality of all individuals, regardless of 
social status. 

The progressive philosophers of Western Europe embraced 
the ideas of ibn-Rushd, transforming them accordingly to 
comply with European socio-economic conditions and estab¬ 
lished materialist traditions. Materialist ideas became an 
important weapon in the ideological, anti-feudal class struggle 
waged by the progressive elements. Siger Brabinsky of 
France was one of the foremost representatives of materialist 
thought, the founder of Latin Averroesism, who created the 
theoretical foundation of the anti-feudal ideology. The teach¬ 
ings of Siger Brabinsky were further developed in the 
works of Hector Boece. 

The nominalist school, which appeared in the 13th century, 
was the first expression of medieval materialism. Its fol¬ 
lowers, such as the English philosophers Duns Scott and Wil¬ 
liam of Occam believed in the material essence of the world. 
They regarded the material world and nature as a starting 
point, as primary in relation to consciousness. They also 
believed that this world was perceivable. However, this was 
mechanical, non-dialectic materialism. From the late 13th to 
the 15th centuries some elements of nominalism became more 
prominent, an indication of the concessions being made to 
idealism. 


Religious Heresies 

The anti-feudal opposition emanated from the wealthy 
townsmen as well as from the peasantry and city plebs and 
was closely related to the struggle against the rule of the 
church and religion. 

The social status of the participants in this struggle de¬ 
termined whether a given heresy was of a town (burger) or 
peasant-plebeian nature. These heresies, an ideological form 
of class struggle, were often combined with armed anti- 
feudal rebellion. Sometimes the peasants-plebeian opposition 
found expression in mystical teachings aimed against the rul¬ 
ing religion. 

The struggle of the enemies of idealism and religion in the 
Middle Ages paved the way for the appearance of mate¬ 
rialism and atheism in modern times. 
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THE ANTI-FEUDAL STRUGGLE OF THE MASSES 
The Economic Basis of the Anti-Feudal Struggle 

Feudal exploitation evoked the bitter resistance of the peas¬ 
ants and craftsmen. The contradictions between the econom¬ 
ically independent small holding of the producer and his 
non-economic dependence upon the feudal lord, to whom he 
was forced to give half of his labour or produce, provided 
the basis for the anti-feudal class struggle of the working 
masses. 

The forms of class struggle depended upon definite histor¬ 
ical conditions: upon the level of development of the produc¬ 
tive forces, the type of production relations, the nature of 
state and other political institutions. 

In each of the three periods of feudalism the reasons, goals 
and forms of the struggle of the masses, and especially the 
peasants against their exploiters varied. The common denom¬ 
inator of the class struggle of the working masses in the 
Middle Ages was their desire to free themselves from serf¬ 
dom and all other forms of dependence upon their feudal 
lords. However, the class struggle of the working masses 
under specific conditions during the decay of the feudal for¬ 
mation could only bring about the destruction of the feudal 
system as a whole. At an earlier period feudal production 
relations were still instrumental in the development of the 
productive forces. 

As noted above, during the early Middle Ages the struggle 
of the peasants was aimed against enslavement. The second 
period of the Middle Ages, which saw the growth of the 
towns and the development of commodity-money relations, is 
marked by turbulent events. In Europe the towns waged a 
bitter struggle against their feudal suzerains for the right to 
self-government, for cutting and regulating feudal taxes and 
payments. The struggle within the towns between the medi¬ 
eval patricians and the guilds, which were determined to 
gain the right to participate in city administration, and the 
struggle between the ruling clique of the city and the guild 
masters, on the one hand, and their apprentices supported 
by the poorest, plebeian stratum of the city population, on 
the other, came to a head somewhat later. 
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Popular Uprisings 

The class struggle in the villages was often supported by 
the city poor. In these instances the social antagonisms 
became acute. In the 13th-14th centuries a wave of major 
uprisings engulfed most of Europe: there was the "Shepherds' 
crusade" (the crusade of the Pastoureaux) of 1251 and the 
popular movement of 1320 in the Southern Netherlands and 
France, the movement headed by Dolchino in Italy (1305- 
07), the rebellion led by Etienne Marselle and the Jacque¬ 
rie in France (1357-58), Wat Tyler's Rebellion in England 
(1381) and the Hussite revolutionary movement in Cechy in 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

There were major popular uprisings in the age of devel¬ 
oped feudalism in many countries of Asia: the popular uprising 
in the Baghdad caliphate in the 8th-9th centuries, the upris¬ 
ing of the city poor in Delhi (Northern India) at the begin¬ 
ning of the 14th century, the Peasant War of the 9th century, 
and the "Red Tie" movement in China in the 14th century, 
the rebellions of 1233 and of the late 15th century in Korea, 
the wave of uprisings in Japan in the 15th and 16th centu¬ 
ries, etc. 

Each of these popular movements had its own distinctive 
features. The popular movement of 1320 and the Jacquerie 
were the working masses' reaction to intensified exploitation 
at a time when commodity-money relations were rapidly 
developing. The first was directed primarily against the Jewish 
usurers. The Jacquerie in many ways resulted from the Hun¬ 
dred Years' War, which had brought on the mass-scale 
impoverishment of the peasantry. The rebels of the Jacquerie 
had but one item on their "agenda": the physical annihila¬ 
tion of all feudal lords. They attacked feudal estates and 
set fire to records containing the peasants' debts. 

The Wat Tyler's Rebellion, on the other hand, had two chief 
aims. One was the liberation of the peasants from personal 
dependence, the substitution of a nominal rent, to be paid 
in cash, for feudal taxes and duties. The second was more 
revolutionary in nature. Its proponents strove for the abo¬ 
lition of personal dependence, the restoration of community 
lands appropriated by the feudal lords, the transference of 
church lands to the peasants and the equalising of rights of 
the various estates. 
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The greatest anti-feudal movement in the history of medi¬ 
eval Europe, the Hussite Wars, combined elements of a peas¬ 
ant war, a national liberation movement and an anti-clerical 
rebellion. The movement took its name from the great Czech 
patriot and freedom fighter, Jan Hus. In rising up against the 
Catholic Church, the big secular feudal lords and the German 
emperor, the various classes and strata of Czech society-the 
poor peasants and the town poor, the wealthy peasants, 
the wealthy city dwellers and the landed gentry-all pursued 
various goals. 

The Hussite Wars were instrumental in firing revolutionary 
movements in many European countries. 

The "Red Tie" uprising in China was also a struggle 
against foreign oppression, for though the participants fought 
against their own feudal lords, their chief aim was to rid the 
country of Mongolian occupation. The movement was 
inspired by the monarchy; if the rebels were victorious in a 
given region, they would proclaim the re-establishment of 
imperial rule. Religious ideology was equally influential in 
the movement. 

Religious ideas played an important part in the uprisings 
of the Japanese peasants. These uprisings were the result of 
worsening conditions, an increase in feudal taxes and the 
growing indebtedness of the peasants to usurers. 

The uprisings in the Baghdad caliphate were aimed against 
the remnants of slavery. Such, for instance, was the major 
peasant uprising in Gurgan at the end of the 8th century. 
This was probably the first time in history that the working 
masses used a red flag as the symbol of their struggle. The 
rebels were even called "red banner". The peasant war headed 
by Babek in the first half of the 9th century, was one of the 
major uprisings; it enveloped Azerbaijan and north-western 
Iran. 

Peasant uprisings aimed at improving the lot of the work¬ 
ing masses were instrumental in the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of feudal society. Such was the revolutionary 
in content, objectively progressive role of the peasant 
uprisings. The personal desires of the peasants usually did not 
go beyond liberating themselves and their small holdings 
from feudal taxation and acquiring full ownership of their 
plots. During some uprisings the peasants did not even have 
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the courage to demand the abolition of all feudal payments 
and duties, demanding only that they be reduced. They mis¬ 
takenly believed that the limited nature of their demands 
would guarantee concessions on the part of the ruling class. 

Insufficient organisation and the disunity of the rebels, 
resulting from the specific nature of peasant labour, the lack 
of experienced leaders and the ignorance of the peasants led 
to the failure of these uprisings. 

The Anti-Clerical Struggle of the Masses 

The struggle of the masses in feudal times was often of 
an anti-clerical nature, because the church had become all- 
powerful in the Middle Ages, influencing through religious 
indoctrination the spiritual life of the people and their way 
of thinking. As a result, their social protest acquired the na¬ 
ture of theological heresy, a criticism of the ruling social 
order expressed in a struggle against the official church, which 
used its authority to sanctify this order. 

This protest took on various forms. The masses rebelled 
against official ritual and the basic dogma of the ruling 
church, against the church as the most powerful feudal land- 
owner, against the clergy and monks, who represented the 
ruling class, and against all church taxes and duties. 

There were social and economic reasons behind each hereti¬ 
cal movement. The nature of these movements was determined 
by a given country’s economic development and the displace¬ 
ment of class forces. However, the religious views held 
by the heretics were a further development of an outlook and 
views that had been formed previously. At the same time, 
these views were under the influence of socio-economic 
relations. 

In Western Europe the popular heretical movements were 
aimed against Catholicism. The protest of the masses and, 
first and foremost, of the peasantry against the ever-growing 
exploitation inspired one of the most typical movements of 
this sort, the Shepherds' crusade. The movement began as a 
crusade of the poor to rescue Louis IX of France, who had 
been captured by the Moslems. The participants came to be 
known as "God's Shepherds", which gave the entire move¬ 
ment its name. But as the uprising spread, headed by the 
radical groups of the towns, its true goals emerged. As the 
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chroniclers, eyewitnesses of the events, would have us 
believe, the Shepherds set themselves the goal (an obviously 
utopian one) of "first doing away with the clergy, then the 
monks and, finally, the knights and nobility". The movement 
turned into an armed uprising of the people against their 
oppressors. It was of a strongly defined anti-clerical, anti- 
Catholic nature. The tenets of atheism evolved in the course 
of this struggle against the Catholic Church, though at the 
time the masses could not yet rebel against religion per se. 
That is why the Shepherds proposed that the Catholic 
Church be supplanted by another religious organisation, one 
in which the poor would not be exploited. This was one of 
the reasons why the rebels rejected the mysteries and ritual 
of the Catholic Church. 

The religious beliefs of the Shepherds were an expres¬ 
sion of theological heresy. When the uprising reached its 
zenith, the heresy that dominated it reflected the interests of 
the peasants and the lower classes of the towns. This set the 
Shepherds' crusade apart from several other heretical 
movements in which the dominant and even decisive role was 
played by the wealthy elements of the towns. 

After several months the Shepherds’ movement was defeat¬ 
ed by the ruling class. The reasons for its defeat were simi¬ 
lar to those which caused the defeat of other popular move¬ 
ments during the Middle Ages. 

The struggle of the masses against the rule of the Catholic 
Church was typical of the Hussite movement. Jan Hus called 
upon the people to confiscate church lands, to purge the 
ranks of the clergy of all ignorant, immoral and avaricious 
men and thus revive the "true Christian Church". He said: 
"Let us take the bone from the dogs and they will stop fight¬ 
ing. Let us take the property from the church and you will 
not find a priest to serve it." 

Jan Hus was not against the church and religion, he merely 
demanded that the influence of the Catholic Church be curbed 
and that a national, Czech church, be created. 

Representatives of the radical wing of the Hus camp known 
as the Taborites, since they set up their military camp around 
the city of Tabor, went further in their anti-Catholic demands. 
They proposed that all monasteries be razed, that all icons, 
relics, statues and objects of the Catholic cult be destroyed. 

The more revolutionary Taborites (the peasants and city 










poor) demanded the complete liquidation of the feudal system. 
They strove, while obviously ignorant of the utopian nature of 
their desires, to create a "thousand-years' kingdom of God". 

Their beliefs reflected the hopes of the masses for abolish¬ 
ing all exploitation, their vague strivings for a classless 
society. They dreamed of supplanting the Catholic Church with 
a new, democratic, "Apostolic" church, in which there would 
be no difference between the clergy and the laymen. How¬ 
ever, they could not reject the religious form of their revo¬ 
lutionary ideas completely, as was seen above. 

The extreme Taborites began showing signs of atheism. 
However, they were not consistent in their teachings. For 
instance, they did not believe either in God or Satan, but they 
hastened to add that the former lived in the hearts of true, 
kind people, while the latter lived in the hearts of the evil. 

Though the Hussite movement was destroyed, it had been 
influential in weakening the hold of the Catholic Church in 
Western Europe. 

In Russia the protest of the masses against feudal exploi¬ 
tation found expression in the uprisings against the ruling 
Orthodox Church. In the 14th-17th centuries there were a 
great number of anti-clerical rebellions of the working peo¬ 
ple in the towns and villages. 

The Strigolniki movement in Novgorod and Pskov in the 
1350s-70s was one of the better known popular heretical 
movements. It took its name from one of the leaders, Karp 
Strigolnik (Karp the Barber). This movement was inspired by 
the increasing anger of the town craftsmen at being oppressed 
by the ruling clique of merchants and secular and clerical 
feudal lords. The Strigolniki revolted against the avaricious 
clergy, against the great treasures and lands being amassed 
by the church, while the freemen were being enslaved. 

The insurgents wished "to preach the Gospel" without the 
aid of the clergy; to this end they elected "teachers of the 
people". 

The ruling class had no mercy for the Strigolniki. Their 
leaders, the sexton Nikita and Karp Strigolnik, were 
executed. However, this "heresy" was not wiped out until 
the first half of the 15th century. 

The struggle against the ruling church was also typical 
of many popular anti-feudal movements in Asia and Northern 
Africa. 
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The Popular Heretical Movements 

The popular heretical movements played an extremely im¬ 
portant role in the struggle against feudal exploitation, against 
the official churches, which used their authority to support 
the feudal states. The spread of heresy was also conducive to 
the development of atheism and the emergence of the first 
atheistic teachings. However, the revolutionary value of the 
heretical movements was relative. The religious form the 
popular movements took weakened the anti-feudal direction 
of the struggle of the masses, depriving them of the oppor¬ 
tunity to express more actively their protest against the feudal 
system. 















Chapter 3 


THE DECAY OF FEUDALISM 
(THE APPEARANCE OF CAPITALIST RELATIONS) 


The distinctive features of the feudal mode of production 
discussed above retained their significance in the third and 
last period of feudalism. However, they underwent consid¬ 
erable change as a result of the emergence of new, capitalist 
relations. This period of medieval history began in the 
16th century, though the first traces of capitalist production 
are sometimes to be found in the Italian cities of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

CHANGES IN THE ECONOMY 

It was during the third medieval period that the productive 
forces reached a level at which capitalist relations became 
widespread in the midst of the feudal economy. This process 
is related to the emergence of the bourgeoisie, the class which 
owned the means and instruments of production, and the 
proletariat, the class of hired workers, deprived of these 
means and forced to sell the capitalist their labour power. 
The capitalist-owner of the means and instruments of pro- 
duction-began forcing the worker to labour more than was 
necessary to sustain his own life and the life of his family. 
As a result, surplus value was created and was appropriated 
by the capitalist. This appropriation of surplus value is a spe¬ 
cific form of exploitation under capitalism and is its basic 
law. 

The Development of the Productive Forces and the Social 
Division of Labour 

The development of the productive forces was the basic 
condition for the appearance of a capitalist economy in the 
midst of the feudal formation. 
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The use of the water wheel as a motor was already known 
during the slave-owning epoch, but then it was mounted 
directly in the water. Beginning with the 14th century, a 
wheel came into use that was put into motion by the force 
of falling water. The efficiency of such a wheel was consider¬ 
ably greater than the previous one and it was used in many 
branches of production. 

In the 15th century, after the invention of the blast fur¬ 
nace, a mechanised bellows operated by an improved water 
wheel was put into operation. Until the first blast furnace 
was invented, metal was smelted to a dough-like consistency 
with the aid of hand-operated bellows. Now metal was smelted 
to the consistency of liquid, making it possible to cast various 
implements in pig iron. Steel was first smelted. These inven¬ 
tions resulted in improved tools and implements. Lathes, 
drills and grinding machines were invented. The simplest 
mechanisms were used in mining. 

In the textile industry primitive vertical looms were being 
replaced by the more efficient horizontal looms. 

In the 15th century pocket watches run by a mainspring 
were invented. 

The use of metal parts made it possible to build more 
modern ships for transporting large cargoes over great dis¬ 
tances. The compass was perfected. 

Printing was invented and the first books were printed. 

In agriculture the productive forces were developing on 
the basis of more modern instruments of production, though 
at a slower pace than in industry. The area under crops was 
extended. Agricultural production increased and the methods 
of tilling the soil improved. The many-field system and sowing 
grass on fallow land were introduced. 

The growing urban population increased the demand for 
foodstuffs. At the same time, industrial development increased 
the demand for wool, leather, flax and other technical 
crops. 

During the last medieval period animal husbandry, hor¬ 
ticulture, gardening and viticulture made great progress. 
The specialisation of a given region in a given crop was 
widespread. 

There were regions in which crops were grown and live¬ 
stock was bred especially for market. Holland specialised 
in breeding dairy cattle and in the sale of dairy products. 
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Some regions of Spain specialised in the breeding of merino 
sheep and in the sale of wool, etc. 

The development of the various branches of industry and 
agriculture brought about a still greater division between 
them and the emergence of new trends in industrial produc¬ 
tion. The social division of labour continued. This, naturally, 
presupposed the growth of commodity-money relations, the 
development of commercial ties. Market transactions, for¬ 
merly limited to given regions, now extended throughout a 
given country. 

The development of trade under these new conditions led 
to the disintegration of petty production and the appearance 
of the first signs of capitalist relations. 

The Historical Prerequisites for the Emergence and 
Primitive Accumulation of Capital 

A comparatively high level of commodity production made 
possible the accumulation of large sums of money in the 
hands of individual merchants, usurers, etc. This was one 
of the historical prerequisites for the appearance of capital. 
The second prerequisite was the existence of a mass of per¬ 
sonally free people deprived of the means of production and, 
therefore, of the means of existence as a result of coercion 
and expropriation on the part of the feudal class and the emerg¬ 
ing bourgeoisie. These two prerequisites comprise the 
essence of primitive accumulation of capital. This process can 
best be followed in the example of England in the 16th-17th 
centuries. 

Sixteenth-century England was a small nation with a popu¬ 
lation of from 3 to 3.5 million people. However, the rise of 
the economy that began at this time and capitalist industry 
and agriculture made England, three centuries later, the most 
highly developed and powerful industrial nation in the 
world. 

Capitalist Simple Co-operation and Manufacture 

The first stage in the development of capitalist production 
in industry was capitalist simple co-operation. Outwardly, 
this was the same craftsman's shop, though on a larger scale. 
However, the large number of primary producers had now 
become hired labourers; they were no longer working for 
themselves, but for the capitalist owner-usually a merchant. 












buyer, usurer or wealthy guild master. There was no division 
of labour in such a capitalist shop, and all the workers 
manufactured one and the same product. Nevertheless, the 
bringing together of many workers made for a definite increase 
in labour productivity as compared to the work done by an 
artisan's shop. The difference in the results of this labour 
was appropriated by the capitalist owner. 

Manufacture was the next step in the development of 
capitalist production. This was capitalist co-operation based 
on the division of labour, but it still rested on handicraft 
technique. 

In the 16th century great changes took place in all fields 
of English industry, particularly in the manufacture of cloth. 
The production of cloth, due to the constraint exerted by the 
city guilds, began to spread to the villages. The poor village 
craftsmen were both tillers and weavers. In the beginning, 
the merchant-usurers or small craftsmen-employers took 
advantage of the considerable distances between the cottage 
craftsmen and the markets and acted as buyers of finished 
goods. 

The buyer set his own prices for the goods and provided 
the cottagers with raw materials and tools on credit; in the 
end, he became a distributor. Actually, he was a capitalist 
employer, paying small wages to formerly free artisans. As 
compared with capitalist simple co-operation, this was a new 
type of capitalist enterprise, one which was also based on 
handicraft technique. Such an enterprise was called a manu¬ 
factory (Lat. manus- hand, iactura -a making). This type of 
manufactory was created primarily by merchant capital. 
Under this system the producers worked in their own homes. 

However, manufactory developed along another line as 
well. The industrialist-employer bought up the necessary 
equipment and raw materials and established a large shop in 
which his hired workers toiled together under a single roof. 
This was a centralised manufactory. 

This centralised form of manufactory provided the most 
propitious ground for the emerging capitalist relations. 

The Forced Expropriation of the Peasants 

These changes in industry were of great consequence to 
English society as a whole. 

The fast-developing capitalist textile industry was in greater 
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need of wool and workers than the crafts. Raising sheep 
became very profitable. The large flocks needed extensive 
land for grazing, but most of the meadow lands were occu¬ 
pied by small peasant holdings. In the 16th century the 
English feudal lords, who had always raised sheep, began chas¬ 
ing the peasants off their plots and appropriating the land. 
This expropriation of the peasants was proceeding on a mass 
scale. Large regions became deserted. Sir Thomas More, the 
famous English humanist, wrote in his Utopia that the sheep 
had eaten the people. The peasants, chased off their land, 
having lost their possessions and means of subsistence, were 
forced to hire out to the capitalist manufactory. The feudal 
government aided and abetted this process by its merciless 
prosecution of "vagrants". 

The forced expropriation of the peasantry, as one of the 
means of primitive accumulation of capital, was also taking 
place in the Netherlands and in France. 


The State Debts and Protectionism 

State debts were one of the important means of primitive 
accumulation of capital. The state was constantly in need of 
money to support the army and the administrative apparatus. 
As a rule, taxation did not meet this need. That is why the 
feudal state (and this was especially common in France) often 
borrowed money from usurers and merchants, paying a high 
interest on its loans. 

The spread of protectionism, another means of primitive 
accumulation, was characteristic of the feudal state. In France, 
and later in England and the Netherlands, the governments 
introduced high duty on all imported goods; they prohibited 
all exports of raw materials and foodstuffs, granting the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers of their own country cash subsi¬ 
dies, bonuses and other privileges. 


The Great Geographical Discoveries and the First 
Colonial Conquests 

The forced expropriation of the peasantry as a means of 
accumulating capital was matched in ready profits by the 
pillage of newly-discovered, colonised lands. The develop- 
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ment of commodity-money relations increased the desire of 
the European feudal lords to amass great fortunes. 

Greed was the driving force that sent them to the distant 
lands of Asia; there were legends of unknown lands of para¬ 
dise in the West beyond the seas. This greed eventually led 
to the so-called "great geographical discoveries" and, at the 
same time, was the point of departure for the colonial policy 
of the European nations. 

The Spanish and Portuguese feudal lords and merchants 
were the first colonialists. Their search for gold took the Por¬ 
tuguese adventurers to the shores of Africa. Sailing round 
Africa, they finally reached India, which they began pillaging 
from the end of the 15th century, shipping their loot of gold 
dust, spices, ivory, etc., to Portugal. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus of Genoa, then in the serv¬ 
ice of the Spanish King, discovered America. All lands dis¬ 
covered by Columbus were proclaimed to be the property 
of the Spanish Crown, but Columbus did not know that he 
had discovered a new continent. Amerigo Vespucci of Flo¬ 
rence, who explored and described the northern part of South 
America, was the first to realise this, and the new continent 
was named in his honour. 

In the beginning of the 16th century Ferdinand Magellan, 
a Portuguese nobleman also in the service of the Spanish 
King, discovered the existence of a south-western route from 
Europe to the Far East, thus proving that the Atlantic Ocean 
joined the Pacific. This was the first voyage around the world 
in history. 

The Spanish conquerors plundered the treasures and des¬ 
troyed the highly developed culture of the Aztecs in Mexico 
and the Incas in Peru; then, with the aid of superior weapons 
and Catholic missionaries, they conquered the greater part of 
Central and South America. 

“The Price Revolution” 

This wanton looting of the colonies had the most unexpected 
effect on the economies of Western Europe and especially of 
Spain and Portugal. The gold and silver mined in America 
by slaves was much cheaper than the metal used as currency 
in Europe. This resulted in a great increase in prices for 
the basic necessities of life. The first to suffer were the poor 
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peasants, who had no connections with the market, and the 
workers of the towns and cities. 

A multitude of Dutch and English merchants followed the 
Spaniards and Portuguese in their search for new lands. Thus, 
the Dutch were the first to reach the coast of a new continent 
in 1505. They named it Australia-the "Southern Land". 

France also entered upon the road of colonial expansion 
and subjugated large regions of North and South America. 

Exploiting the Colonies 

In addition to outright plunder, the new conquerors estab¬ 
lished a system of vicious exploitation of the colonies. 

Dutch and, later, English merchants founded the famous 
Eastern India trading companies for the sole purpose of 
exploiting the peoples of India and the Far East. In the 17th 
century the English colonialists succeeded in ousting their 
Dutch "colleagues" from India. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
were more powerful in Indonesia, where the English also tried 
to gain a foothold. 

At first, the colonialists used non-equivalent trade. 

Gradually, and to an ever-increasing degree, they intro¬ 
duced arms as a means of coercion. Both India and Indonesia 
were being rapidly transformed into colonies exploited by 
European manufacturers. 

The inhuman exploitation of Africans in the American 
colonies had begun. Hundreds of thousands of Africans were 
captured, chained and transported to North and South Amer¬ 
ica by slave traders. Working on the plantations of the big 
landowners, the African slaves created untold riches. The 
conquest and plunder of new lands and the influx of colossal 
treasures speeded the development of the capitalist economy 
in Europe. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
The Formation of Nations 

The appearance and the further development of capitalist 
relations had a great influence on the social and political 
systems of Europe. 
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During the decline of the primitive-communal system 
nationalities began to form. A nationality was a historical for¬ 
mation, following the clan and tribe in succession. In the 
advanced slave-owning states nationalities began to form 
simultaneously with the emergence of slave-ownership. In 
states that had bypassed the slave system, nationalities devel¬ 
oped simultaneously with the growth of feudal relations. 
The formation of nationalities was completed in many coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Europe during the period of developed 
feudalism. 

The emergence of capitalist relations led to the establish¬ 
ment of nations on the basis of existing nationalities, on the 
basis of an economic community of interests and political 
centralisation. The strengthening of economic ties among the 
various regions within a given country created conditions 
favourable to the emergence of a common language and 
national culture. 

Nations evolved on the basis of capitalist production rela¬ 
tions and that is why national ties were bourgeois ties. A 
nation was made up of all classes and strata of the popula¬ 
tion, but since the bourgeoisie was the ruling class, both eco¬ 
nomically and politically, the nation assumed a bourgeois 
character with an ideology that was also bourgeois. 

The Bourgeoisie and the Proletariat 

The consolidation of the bourgeoisie, which emerged from 
the "third" estate (in France), was related to the process of 
formation of nations. This meant the appearance of a new 
class of exploiters. As the bourgeoisie developed, so did its 
antagonist-class, the proletariat, which went through several 
stages, emerging finally in a capitalist society during the 
development of factory production as an established class. 
From a class "in itself" it became a class "for itself", a class 
which realised its own interests and was ready to defend 
them in open struggle against the bourgeoisie. 

The Feudal Absolute Monarchy 

The development of capitalist relations confronted the feud¬ 
al lords with the task of creating a new political form of 
class supremacy. Such was the feudal absolute monarchy. 








The feudal lords strove to use the growing industries in 
their own interests. They could not foresee the danger 
inherent in capitalism and supported the bourgeoisie. The eco¬ 
nomic processes called for a union between the feudal lords 
and the bourgeois, with the former retaining their supremacy. 
A given feudal lord, no matter how powerful, could not have 
taken over the capitalist industries in his vicinity. This could 
only have been accomplished by a feudal state with its 
ramified apparatus. The ruling class, by levying taxes on 
capitalist enterprises, was receiving an interest of sorts from 
the development of trade and industry, much needed at this 
time to maintain the bulging army and state apparatus. That 
is why the feudal class was interested in increasing state 
profits and taxes. Feudal rent began to take on a generalised, 
concentrated form. 

Thus, the economic demands of the feudal class brought 
about a further centralisation of the bureaucratic apparatus. 
This was related to the increasing class antagonisms, for the 
growing economic might of the bourgeoisie increased the 
exploitation of the peasantry and the town poor. That is why 
the feudal absolute monarchy felt its chief aim to be the 
suppression of the dissatisfied working masses. In England 
it crushed the rebellions of peasants whose land was being 
appropriated. In 18th-century Russia the nobility put down 
the mighty peasant uprising led by Yemelyan Pugachov with 
the greatest of difficulty. 

CHANGES IN IDEOLOGY 

The Culture and Ideology of the Renaissance 

The emergence of capitalism in the cities of Italy in the 
14th-15th centuries brought about definite ideological changes. 
A new, early-bourgeois culture which came to be known 
as the Renaissance appeared. 

The first bourgeois ideologists were convinced that they 
were "reviving" the culture of Antiquity, thus giving the 
period its name. 

Capitalist production awakened an interest in the essence 
of all natural phenomena, it brought on the rapid advance of 
technology and the natural sciences that had begun in the 
late 15th century. 
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In the 16th and 17th centuries there was a fundamental 
change in the development of the natural sciences. Contrary 
to the existing religious dogma, a study of nature based on 
experimentation was begun, and the laws of nature were 
probed as they had never been before. Scientific discoveries 
were made amidst a persistent struggle against the old, 
feudal. Catholic outlook. A new world outlook appeared, one 
that touched on every sphere of human thought, on science, lit¬ 
erature and art. This was truly a great progressive upheaval. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) was one of the greatest 
men of the Renaissance, an outstanding painter, mathemati¬ 
cian and engineer. Michelangelo (1475-1564), an unexcelled 
painter and sculptor, was another of the great men of the 
Renaissance. World culture was enriched by the paintings of 
Raphael (1483-1520) and Titian (1477-1576), the poetry and 
prose of Ariosto (1474-1533) and Rabelais (1494-1553), and 
many others. 

The essence of the new trend in ideology was revealed in 
the term "humanism", used to identify the culture of the 
Renaissance. The term also stressed the secular nature of 
the new culture, its liberation from feudal and religious 
influence. The humanists believed in the human being as an 
individual. 

However, as the ideologists of developing capitalism, the 
humanists stood for rugged individualism and for achieve¬ 
ment of personal success at all costs; in other words, for the 
prospering bourgeois. 

In this respect the political views of the Italian philosopher 
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) are quite revealing. In The 
Prince we find that in order to achieve one's goal, be it 
either of a personal or class nature, all means are accepta¬ 
ble: force, cunning, treachery, perjury, lies and hypocrisy. That 
is why the bourgeois "humanism" of the Renaissance is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to true humanism as proclaimed by the 
most revolutionary class in history, the proletariat. 

The Religious Reformation 

While rejecting Catholicism, the ideological basis of feu¬ 
dal society, the bourgeoisie, as the exploiter class, could not 
reject religion as a whole. That is why it proposed to merely 
reform the church and religion instead of liquidating them. 
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to replace Catholicism with a new, Protestant Church. Pro¬ 
testantism reflected most perfectly the opinions and interests 
of the emerging bourgeois class. 

The dogma and rituals evolved by the Catholic Church in 
the course of centuries, based on deception and the ignorance 
of the faithful and supported by the outward religiosity of 
the masses, were fully concordant with the goal of the ruling 
class of feudal lords: that of keeping the masses in submis¬ 
sion. 

The successful development of commodity production and, 
later, of capitalism was accompanied by the liberation of the 
peasants from personal dependence (serfdom), by the growth 
of the urban population and the increase of its cultural level. 
That is why the developing bourgeoisie had to create a more 
refined dogma under the new historical conditions, to work 
out more effective forms of deceiving the masses than those 
used by the ideologists of the feudal. Catholic Church, to 
devise a more subtle means of guaranteeing its own rule. 

The reformers rejected many dogmas and rituals of feudal 
Catholicism in favour of a new dogma which held that reli¬ 
gion was an inherent part of a person's soul. That is why all 
ritual was simplified to the last degree; there were those 
who demanded that the churches be rid of all expensive para¬ 
phernalia and a so-called "cheap" church be created. 

Protestantism considered the Bible to be the only source 
of perceiving the truth and rejected the infallibility of the 
Roman Pope in all questions of faith. 

The Reformation in Germany. 

The Great Peasant War of 1524-25 

Germany was the birthplace of the Reformation. The 
Reformation and the Great Peasant War of 1524-25 were the 
first major battles fought by the bourgeoisie against feudal¬ 
ism, the first stage of the bourgeois Reformation in Europe. 

In the 15th and early 16th centuries capitalist relations 
were being established in various fields of German industry. 
However, the economic rise of some towns and lands coin¬ 
cided with the stagnation and decline of others. This was the 
result of feudal disunity. The increasing reaction in the vil¬ 
lages and the feudal exploitation of the peasants were two 
factors that blocked the development of capitalism. 
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Feudal exploitation aggravated the class struggle in the 
villages. Secret societies of revolutionary peasants known as 
"The Shoe" began operating in South-West Germany early 
in the 16th century. The members of these organisations 
demanded that all church and monastery lands be confiscated, 
that feudal taxation and duties be abolished, etc. The peas¬ 
ants also demanded that an end be put to the country's 
disunity and a centralised state be established. They were 
supported by the lower strata of the urban population. Thus, 
a basis was created for organising a single, revolutionary 
camp of the peasantry and the city poor. 

Radically inclined wealthy burgers also participated in 
these secret societies, as did a number of lesser nobles 
(knights) who were equally displeased at being oppressed by 
the big feudal lords and at the disunity of Germany. 

All these oppositional groups were united in their hatred 
of the Catholic clergy and the Catholic Church. In Germany 
the Catholic Church was the greatest of all feudal landlords; 
immense sums of money poured into the papal treasury from 
the princes of the Church who were both feudal landlords 
and high church officials in their own territories, and from the 
sellers of the so-called indulgences, papal certificates which 
guaranteed a remission of all "sins". 

The Reformation, aimed against the Catholic Church, took 
on a mass scope. The movement originated with Martin 
Luther reading his 95 Theses against the abuse of indulgence 
on October 31, 1517. 

Addressing the wealthy circles of Germany in the main, 
Luther called upon them to resist the influence of the Cath¬ 
olic clergy in Germany. The masses put their own social 
hopes into Luther's religious formula. They regarded the 
Reformation primarily as a demand for social liberation. 
Thomas Munzer was a fiery revolutionary and outstanding 
popular leader of the peasant plebeian camp of the Reforma¬ 
tion that had formed during the Peasant War. 

As the Reformation movement developed, the united camp 
of the opposition, which had originally been grouped around 
Luther, began disintegrating. Luther himself broke with the 
revolutionary strata of the German people. Thomas Munzer 
became the leader of the masses. He believed that faith was 
an expression of man’s awakening mind. Munzer dreamed of 
a great social upheaval which would be accomplished by the 







rebellious revolutionary masses. He visualised the social 
order of the future as one in which there would be no class 
distinctions, no private property, so alien to the members of 
society, and no state power. This was an anticipation of com¬ 
munism in its own way. Naturally, this ideal, which Munzer 
himself visualised rather hazily, could not have been under¬ 
stood by the masses. 

The revolutionary movement of the masses, which had been 
gaining momentum in the course of several years, developed 
into an open struggle in 1524. This was the Great Peasant 
War. The ruling class united its forces against the people. In 
the end, the barons and feudal lords, supported by cavalry 
and artillery, destroyed the last peasant detachments in 
May 1525. 

The defeat of the peasants marked the defeat of the Refor¬ 
mation as a social movement. The attempt at a bourgeois 
revolution in Germany failed because of the indecisiveness 
and cowardice of the German bourgeoisie, which was still 
economically weak and was just beginning its transforma¬ 
tion to capitalist production. 

However, the results of the Reformation and the Peasant 
War were far-reaching. This was a blow against the feudal 
system on a European scale. 

The ideas of the Reformation, in the burgher sense, con¬ 
tinued to develop. 

The Dissemination of Protestantism 

The ideas of Protestantism were classically presented in the 
teachings of the Swiss preacher, John Calvin. He believed 
that each person's fate was predetermined by God before the 
creation of the world and, therefore, a man of any trade 
could only prove through the success of his efforts that he 
was God's chosen one. Calvin preached that the merchant and 
the manufacturer should increase their wealth to the best 
of their abilities, since this wealth had allegedly been 
entrusted to them by God. Thus, the exploitation of hired 
labourers was regarded both by the Calvinists and later by all 
other adherents of the Protestant faith as a "godly deed". 
Protestantism spread quickly in the European countries where 
capitalism was fast developing. 
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THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTION IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 
THE 16TH CENTURY 

The Inevitable Advance of Revolution 

The developing productive forces were entering into great¬ 
er conflict with the deteriorating production relations of 
feudalism. However, the final establishment of new, capitalist 
relations could not take place before the feudal political 
institutions, and especially the feudal state, were liquidated. 
This could not have happened in a peaceful, evolutionary 
way. That is why the revolutionary overthrow of the feudal 
political system was a predetermined law of social 
development. 

The Reformation and the Peasant War in Germany were 
the first unsuccessful attempt at bourgeois revolution; the 
second such attempt was the Netherlands' bourgeois revo¬ 
lution of 1566-1609, which took the form of a national lib¬ 
eration war against the Spanish rule. 

The Netherlands in the Early 16th Century 

Seventeen provinces of the Netherlands occupied the ter¬ 
ritory of present-day Belgium, part of Northern France, 
Luxembourg and Germany. In the 13th-15th centuries the 
Netherlands was an economically developed country. Changes 
occurred in the economic life of the provinces at the 
turn of the 16th century, bringing further economic progress 
and leaving its mark on the social relations and political life 
of the country. 

It was at this time that the disintegration of feudal rela¬ 
tions and the process of the primitive accumulation of capi¬ 
tal began to exert a decisive influence on the economic and 
social development of the Netherlands. 

The Decline of the Guilds and the Development of 
Capitalism 

Guild production was steadily declining. Thus, in one of 
the largest guild cloth-making centres, the city of Ypres, the 
number of looms in use was reduced from 600 to 100 in the 
years between 1517 and 1545. Capitalist manufactories, both 
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scattered and centralised, were becoming more prominent. 
They appeared in new branches of industry, primarily in 
large industrial centres. Centralised textile manufactories 
appeared in the cities of Valenciennes and others. Soap-making 
and sugar-refining manufactories were created in Antwerp, 
near the city's cloth-making guilds. Metallurgy and mining 
were developing in the provinces of Namur and Liege. In 
the northern province of Holland capitalist relations became 
dominant in ship-building, fishing, butter-making, brewing, 
etc. 

Both home and foreign trade was rapidly expanding. An 
internal capitalist market was forming in the country, with 
the main centres in Antwerp in the south and Amsterdam in 
the north. By the middle of the 16th century Antwerp had 
become the greatest centre of commerce and credit. 

But capitalist relations were developing unevenly, coming 
first to the northern provinces of Holland and Zealand. In 
many southern provinces feudal relations continued to be 
dominant. 

The rise of capitalism was accompanied by the formation 
of antagonistic classes-the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
The ranks of the latter were swelled by the expropriated 
peasants and craftsmen. 

The Feudal Nobility and National Oppression 

The ruling feudal nobility blocked the development of 
capitalism and the rise of the bourgeoisie, being especially 
influential in the southern provinces. The bourgeoisie of the 
Netherlands was poorly organised, politically speaking, and 
did not fully realise its own class interests. Proof of this is 
to be found in the fact that it expressed its political views 
through religious ideas (Calvinism). 

The feudal nobility strove to strengthen its union with the 
foreign invaders, the Spanish grandees. The oppression of 
the Spanish monarchy further increased during the second 
half of the 16th century when Philip II, the son of Charles V, 
ascended the throne in 1556 and ruled the Netherlands 
after the fall of the empire. The new king was supported by 
the army and the Catholic Church. 

The hatred of the Spanish monarchy and the Catholic 
Church was becoming nation-wide. In 1566 it turned into a 
mass movement with some of the nobility joining as well. 
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The Dutch Republic. The Significance of the Revolution in 
the Netherlands 


The bourgeoisie of the northern provinces was more 
advanced and organised. That is why, having founded its own 
organisation in 1579 (the Union of Utrecht), its members 
were victorious. Representatives of the northern provinces 
gathered in The Hague in 1581 and declared Philip II to be 
dethroned. The new state, the "United Kingdom", or Hol¬ 
land, was finally established in 1609 as the first European 
bourgeois republic. 

The revolution in the Netherlands and all the following 
bourgeois revolutions, despite their unquestionably progres¬ 
sive role, were unable to do away with exploitation in gen¬ 
eral; they merely substituted the rule of the bourgeoisie for 
the rule of the feudal lords. 

The victory of the Dutch bourgeoisie, the first successful 
bourgeois revolution in the world, was achieved by the 
masses. However, the influence of the revolution in the Nether¬ 
lands on the further course of European history was limited. 
That is why the bourgeois epoch, in the broader sense of the 
word, only began after the English Bourgeois Revolution 
of the 16th century, and especially after the French Revolu¬ 
tion of the late 18th century. 
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